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FOR FIFTY YEARS 


It costs you no more to 
have us make your Dip/omas 
than it does to have them 
made in the “careless’’ way. 
@ We, perhaps, make more Diplomas 
than all other houses combined. 
Instead of trying to see how easily 
we can get them through our plant, 
we strive to see how we// we can 
execute each order. 





Write today for our samples and price list. 

Send a sample of pour present diploma, if 

possible, for helpful criticiam. 
@The demand for high grade printing 
from towns which are too small to sup- 
port a large plant has led us to establish 
an efficient mail order department. We 
will be pleased to work with you in pro- 
ducing your Year Books, Commence- 
ment Programs, Annuals, Reports and 
Programs, where neat work is desired. 
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**Good Citizenship Should Be the Direct Aim of Courses in History.” 
—Thomas J. Jones, United States Bureau of Education. 
We know it. We realize its increasing importance, Teachers 
of history—well-informed teachers—act upon it. They know that 
one of the best means of attaining their end is through 


THE MACE HISTORIES 


By Professor William H. Mace, of Syracuse University 


They simply radiate civic spirit, and inspiration to wholesome, 
sane, and heartfelt patriotism. They feature the highest type of 
civic virtue, they treat of home, social, and religious life, of edu- 
cational and industrial progress, and government. They havea 
living quality—the thrill of doing that sets the young as well as 
the older heart athrob with purpose. 


Mace’s Primary History: Stories of Heroism, $ .65 
Mace’s School History of the United States . 1.00 


Just from the Press 


The Story of Old Europe and Young America 
William H. Mace and Edwin P. Tanner 
A book that pictures with all the power of a story an outline 
of each nation of Europe, and those bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean—in brief the progress of civilization and our background. 
FOR THE SIXTH GRADE 
Price, 65 Cents 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


will be glad to know of our new book 


for village and rural schools 


“COMMUNITY CIVICS” 


By Jessie Field and Scott Nearing 


THE RIGHT BOOK FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


Write us for further information 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave., and 25th St. 
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If you haven’t heard about the Division Meetings, 
and have time after reading this notice, hurry to one of 
these: Central Association, Peoria, Friday and Satur- 
day, April 14 and 15. Southwestern Association, East 
St. Louis, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 13, 14 
and 15. 


There were 258 members from Illinois registered at 
the Detroit meeting of the N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence in February. This was a good showing for 
Illinois. Those who attended report that the meeting 
was intensely interesting and probably more potent for 
veal substantial progress in education than any meeting 
ever held. 


The copy for the Proceedings of 1915 Meeting of the 
(llinois State Teachers’ Association went to the State 
Printer early in March, but we have not learned when 
t will be printed. There were some addresses we were 
not able to get; but, since our constitution requires them 
all to be delivered to the Secretary within ten days after 
the meeting, and since we waited two months, we sent in 
what we had, which will make a very creditable Journal 
of Proceedings. 


Teachers all over the State will no doubt read the 
notice of the Chicago examinations in this issue with 
considerable interest. Chicago in the past has drawn 
into its service many of the best teachers from down- 
state, and there is a rumor that there is to be an infusion 
of country blood this year. These examinations are not 
held every year, but at intervals of from two to four 
vears as they are needed. 


Many requests have come in the last two months for 
extra copies of THe ILLInors TEACHER to give to mem- 
bers of boards of education, but not all these demands 
could be supplied. This reminds one member of the 
Association to suggest that every board of education and 
every board of directors ought to be a subseriber. This 
idea is presented here for serious consideration by the 
Association. Is it worth while to send THe TeacHER to 
every school board? And, if so, how shall it be‘done? 


A superint2ndent of long experience and active mem- 
bership in our State Association spoke recently of the 
great benefits to be derived by young teachers in the ac- 
tive work of the Association. He said that the discussion 
of educational problems in our meetings, the association 
with educational leaders, the ‘‘team work’’ of the organ- 
ization, participating in promoting legislation, and the 
work of disseminating our principles and ideals among 
the people generally all have a reaction upon the young 
teacher that is invaluable in building up his character, 
professional spirit, and efficiency as a citizen. Come on, 
young people; we need you, and we will do you good! 


Editor 8. Y. Gillan of The Western Teacher, Milwau- 
kee, seems to be much concerned about some dire im- 
pending fate that is about to befall the editor of THE 
ILLINoIs TEACHER. In the March number of his Western 
Teacher, he comments upon the danger of speaking the 
truth plainly and points out to us in particular the eas- 
ier way of remaining silent and inactive. 

We believe Mr. Gillan’s Western Teacher owes its 
wide circulation largely to his habit of expressing the 
truth plainly as he sees it; and he often assumes the ex- 
tra responsibility of reprinting some of our plain truths. 
We thank Mr. Gillan for the compliment and assure him 
that Illinois teachers respect the truth as much as do his 
readers in many states. 


The Russell Sage Foundation has just had published 
by The Survey Associates a book entitled ‘‘The Delin- 
quent Child and the Home, or A Study of the Wards 
of the City of Chicago.’’ It is written by Sophonisba 
Breckinridge and Edith Abbott and has an introduction 
written by Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau at Washington. 

Every teacher interested in child welfare (and what 
real teacher isn’t?) should read this book. But do not 
read it if you believe all children have sufficient and 
equal chances and opportunities and if you want to re- 
main in that blissful state. This book may undeceive 
you, arouse your sympathies, and stir your blood. It is 
not a silk and money, milk and honey popular novel, nor 
a ‘‘Mr. Dooley’’ story book, nor ‘‘ As You Like It;’’ it is 
‘*Les Miserables’’ in. real life. 
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But. let us “keep at work and be cheerful. The fact 
that many such books as that named above are being pub- 
lished and,-read proves that many people are studying 
our ebuntry’s hardest problems. The entire country de- 
voted an entire week recently to baby welfare, many 
thousands of addresses were delivered, and millions of 
articles were published on the subject. The Federal Gov- 
ernment now has a Children’s Bureau, presided over by 
a woman with both sympathy and wisdom. Congress is 
likely to pass a bill this year that will take hundreds of 
thousands of stunted children out of cotton mills and 
other factories and keep other children from being 
stunted and handicapped in the same way. Parent- 
Teacher clubs are being organized everywhere, and many 
other organizations are reaching out to help the child. 
Teachers’ associations everywhere are studying moral, 
civic, social, and economic problems, as well as methods 
of teaching and are performing their duties as real, vir- 
ile citizens as well as class-room instructors. The public 
is showing a willingness to spend more money for educa- 
tion as we show why it is needed and how it will be used 
for the physical, intellectual, and moral welfare of all 
children. Let us teachers do our full duty with sym- 
pathy and intelligence, and all will be well. 


What differentiation should there be in curriculum 
elements? At what age or grade should the differentia- 
tion begin? What common elements are necessary, and 
how long should they be continued? These seem to be 
live questions just now. They were discussed at Detroit, 
and Drs. Bagley and Coffman both delivered good, strong 
addresses on the general subject from the standpoint of 
democracy in education. They both defended a large 
core of ‘‘carefully selected, rigorously tested common 
elements’’ in the curriculum at least through the seventh 
and eighth grades. Their expressions were either radical 
or conservative according to your point of view, but they 
were certainly sensible and sincere. 

This paper would like to publish some short, pithy 
articles on this subject; and, if any of you feel moved 
to speak, please rise, come forward, and say it thru our 
columns. Suppose you try to answer some of these ques- 
tions: 

1. What is meant by ‘“‘ differentiation of curriculum 
elements’’ in the seventh and eighth grades? 

2. How many differentiated elements should there 
be, and what are they? 

3. Who shall determine what elements of a differ- 
entiated course each individual pupil is to take upon 
entering the seventh grade? 

4. What shall be the basis of judgment in deciding 
what differentiated elements each pupil is to take upon 
entering the seventh grade? 

5. If you claim that this differentiation should be 
put down to the age of twelve or thirteen, or the begin- 
ning of the seventh grade, please explain why it should 
not be put down to the age of nine, or even six. 

6. What are ‘‘the minimum essentials which are to 
constitute the common elements of basic education’’ to 
be used in the seventh and eighth grades? 

7. If there is some one fundamental essential among 
those common elements, what is it? Or, which is the 
most essential of the common elements? 


AN APPEAL TO DIVISION OFFICERS 


E Pluribus Unum might now be-adopted by Illinois 
teachers as the motto of their organization. 


If we had 
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an association flag, it would now have ten stars and three 
stripes. There has been no civil war, and none is threat- 
ened. The question of state rights has never been raised 
in any acute form. We believe in co-operation, sympa- 
thy, mutual helpfulness, and loyalty to our common in- 
terests. 

Whatever the Association has accomplished or 
achieved in the last few years is due to this spirit of co- 
operation ; and the credit is due to the loyalty and activ- 
ity of Division officers as well as to the State Association 
officers. 

We hope this spirit of co-operation will continue. 
The officers of the State Association are willing to render 
any reasonable assistance to the local Divisions and to 
consider suggestions from the Divisions for improving 
or strengthening the whole organization. These State 
Association officers also ask the privilege of making sug- 
gestions from time to time to the Divisions for the same 
purpose. For example, the Secretary of the I. S. T. A. 
sent a letter last month to the officers of the Divisions 
that are to meet this spring calling attention to some 
poins of management that will be helpful to the organi- 
zation and all of its parts. 

The letter was substantially as follows: 

Carlinville, Ill., March 20, 1916. 
Dear Co-Worker : 

It is necessary for the State Secretary to receive full 
reports from the several Division Meetings and abso- 
lutely perfect lists of the teachers enrolled as members 
together with their post office addresses including street 
and number if in free delivery cities. Therefore, in or- 
der to maintain and promote the harmonious and efficient 
work of our State Association, I am making this appeal 
to you as an officer of the ............. Division to do 
what you can to promote the following ends: 

1. In enrolling the members, please use the regular 
form of enrollment card furnished by Treasurer McIn- 
tosh. Every card should be filled out FULLY, NEAT- 
LY,and ACCURATELY. Teachers enrolling should be 
warned about this, and every card should be scanned be- 
fore it is accepted. Much trouble and expense has been 
caused this year in mailing THe ILLINoIs TEACHER be- 
cause we did not have the names or addresses just right. 

2. When the local Treasurer or Secretary makes a 
list of members for the State Secretary, he should first 
group the cards according to post office addresses. Then 
he should arrange the cards in each group alphabetically 
according to the spelling of the surnames. He should 
then arrange the groups alphabetically according to the 
spelling of the post offices. Then the list should be type- 
written giving the complete names and post office ad- 
dresses of the members placing the surnames first. 

He should also designate which paid their fees to him 
and which were admitted by receipt card, stating where 
those with receipt cards paid their dues. 

He should also designate which Division each teacher 
chooses to become a member of. 

He should also state the number enrolled from each 
county represented. 

If he wants the State Secretary to make his own list, 
he should send ALL the enrollment cards to R. C. Moore, 
Carlinville, Illinois, as soon as possible after the meeting. 

3. As soon as possible after the Division Meeting, 
the local Secretary should send a report to the State See- 
retary containing the following data: 

a. The total number enrolled ; 

b. The number paying the fee of $1.00; 

ce. A complete list of officers for the ensuing year; 

d. A statement of the resolutions adopted, if any ; 
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e. A list of the committees appointed, if any; 

f. Any other data that may be of interest to the 

teachers of the State. 

I assure you that the only motive I have in making 
this request is a desire to serve the Association and to 
promote its interests. 

Yours respectfully, 
R. C. Moore. 


PUBLICITY FOR SCHOOL NEEDS 


Frank publicity in securing the co-operation of the 
community in the work of the schools is urged by Dr. W. 
S. Deffenbeugh, of the U. S. Bureau of Education, in a 
report on ‘‘School Progress in the Smaller Cities,’’ just 
issued. 

School boards, he says, that are managing the schools 
ably and honestly do not fear to turn on the searchlight. 
The sentiment is growing among school boards that the 
publie should know how its money is expended. In the 
most progressive schools, the board and the superintend- 
ent are presenting facts to the people either in printed 
reports, in newspaper articles, or by both. 

Some schoolmen, however, object to furnishing the 
newspapers with school information on the ground that 
they are thereby advertising themselves. A superintend- 
ent who was complaining about lack of interest among 
the parents in the schools of his city was asked whether 
he reported the progress of the schools through the local 
papers. He replied that he did not believe in advertis- 
ing himself. He failed to grasp the idea that school news 
is not for the purpose of boosting a superintendent; be- 
sides being legitimate news, it calls attention to the 
needs of the work of the school so that the school may be- 
come more efficient. 

In several cities, as Fredonia, Kansas, there is an edu- 
cational issue of the local paper. In some other cities 
there are daily school news notes. On the whole, the pub- 
lie is becoming better informed regarding the schools 
than it was a few years ago. The tendency is toward 
greater publicity by means of printed reports and news- 
paper articles. 

That the schools can work to advantage through wom- 
en’s civie improvement clubs and through parent-teacher 
issociations has been thoroughly demonstrated in many 
of the smaller cities. Such clubs are often instrumental 
in the introduction of kindergartens, manual training, 
and domestie science. The superintendent of one school 
utilized the women’s clubs of the city by asking that each 
club give some consideration to the question, What can 
he done to improve the efficiency of your schools? Each 
club discussed the question and sent a representative to 
present to the teachers the ideas of the club. In the 
opinion of the superintendent of schools in that city, the 
plan aroused interest among the women of the city in 
better schools. 

These aud other plans for arousing interest in school 
work are discussed in the fourth chapter, first volume, 
of the report for 1914 of the Commissioner of Edueation. 
This is obtained as a separate publication.—Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. 


TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL POSSIBILITIES 
From ‘‘The Bellflower News’’ 
At the last ‘‘Patron’s Evening’’ program Professor 


Inman made some rather startling statements as to the 
possibilities of the township high school. The editor of 
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The News has asked him to further explain his remarks 
for the benefit of the public and the following article is 
the result: 

It is a pleasure to deal with the subject of possibil- 
ities. In visions of what could be in any line of human 
activity are the distant hopes that lure us on and keep 
us patient and faithful to our task in days of sunshine 
or of showers. They are, indeed, sometimes the decid- 
ing inducement to labor in this or that field, and are 
always a large factor in the accomplishment of results. 

I speak deliberately when I say that I believe the 
Bellflower Township High School can so grow and de- 
velop and serve the community that supports it, that it 
will become famous all over the state and even the na- 
tion, because it will illustrate what is possible for a rural 
high school to do and to become. Whatever may have 
been accomplished by the high school in the past, and I 
would not for a moment minimize the good results that 
have been achieved, still it must be said that the field 
has not been thoroughly worked. In some lines it has 
barely been scratched. In many respects the operation 
of a school is like the running of a business and any busi- 
ness to be successful must be pushed. The high school 
can eventually have an enrollment of from 80 to 100 in 
regular courses of instruction. It should become in fact 
as well as in name a community school and a community 
center. It should be the common ground upon which all 
the people can meet and participate in community af- 
fairs, such, for instance, as good roads, better farming, 
encouragement of agricultural extension courses, com- 
munity beautification, public health and recreation, tem- 
perance, community athletics, observance of patriotic 
holidays and home comings, social gatherings, commun- 
ity planning and contentment with farm life. The com- 
munity high school is the logical institution around 
which may develop all those elements of community in- 
terest which go to make a progressive, prosperous and 
satisfactory country life. It should be not only an insti- 
tution for the dissemination of knowledge but also a dis- 
tributing point of service to its community in any way 
that will tend toward a higher standard of living. 

The attainment of the full possibilities of the high 
school depends not so much upon the financial support 
as it does upon the moral support and the co-operative 
and collective efforts of the people of the community 
working with each other for each other. Anything can 
be done when a people work together toward a single 
end. Let every loyal citizen of this township develop 
an unselfish, broad guage, community spirit, and there 
will be built up here such a neighborhood that everyone 
will have a touch of pride in his voice when he ean say, 
‘*My home is at Bellflower.’’ ~ 

DEAN M. INMAN. 


A HYMN OF CHILD WELFARE 


O God of little children, whom thou on earth didst love, 
Look down today and bless them from Heaven high 
above. 


Our orchards and our vineyards we till with zealous eare, 

But child-plants, unprotected, are drooping everywhere. 

O God of little children, teach us to know their worth, 

Of such shall be thy kingdom in Heaven and on earth; 

And in the great world-garden thy laborers are we 

To guard and keep the blossoms for all eternity. 

O God of little children, we have no wealth beside, 

Teach us to seek and save them by effort nation-wide, 

To fight the foes that threaten, the weeds, the prsts and 
blight, 
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For every child-plant growing is precious in thy sight. 
O God of little children, thy garden shall be tilled, 
By us whose hearts are weakened, thy prophecies ful- 
filled. 
The desert long neglected shall blossom as the rose, 
With health and hope and freedom for every child that 
grows. 
MOLLY WHITFORD ANDERSON. 
In The Survey for Child Welfare Week. 


THE TROUBLES OF AN EDITOR 


What has happened to the editor of The Extension 
Monitor, a bright little paper published by the Univer- 
sity of Oregon? Is it possible that in the easy-going 
West where ‘‘mountaineers are always free’’ someone 
has told this editor what he must or must not write? The 
editorial column of the February number of that paper 
is oceupied by the following article, which we hope is 
not the editor’s valedictory : 


A VALEDICTORY MAYBE 


The Monitor’s editorial writer (there’s only one, and he is 
unsalaried, as soon may be discerned) is ‘‘up a tree.’’ In fact 
we have rested on the topmost branch for more than an hour, 
looking east and west and north and south by east for a tame, 
guaranteed-to-stand-without-hitching sort of an editorial idea. It 
hasn’t come. 

Some editors, who own their papers, can go at things slam-bang. 
When they see a head stick up, if they don’t like its looks they 
shoot it. Such editors are good, usually, for their state. They are 
the terror of grafters, of unreasoning standpatters, of old King 
Monotony, and of a legion of other unsanitary presences, 

Such editors never lack subject matter, as is the case with us 
just now. 

You see the Monitor’s editorial writer is kept in an intellectual 
concentration camp. We aren’t barren of editorial ideas at all— 
we think—but: 

We musn’t ‘‘editorialize’’ on the war, for the Monitor may not 
offend, and no one has written a war editorial yet without offend- 
ing. 
—— on our farm, for this is the State University. 

Nor on national, state, city, town, village or precinct politics, 
for the State University mustn’t get into politics. 

Nor on religion; state universities are non-denominational. 

Nor on science, art, philosophy, because they are not in our 
department. 

Nor on Bulgarian buttermilk (although we’re drinking it). 

Nor on unconventional things because they are not conven- 
tional. 

Nor on conventional things because they won’t be of interest. 

We suppose we may utter pious sentiments with impunity, but 
the trouble with piety in Oregon is that everyone is absorbed in 
his own brand and won’t tolerate anyone’s else. 

Now, we have never believed in subsidized publications, but we 
begin to see an argument for certain types of them. 

Suppose, for instance, we had a subsidized newspaper, and the 
editor should say: 

‘* Maecenas, this month the Grab-It-All department store cut 
out its advertising because we said it was a shame for any con- 
cern to work girls six days for four dollars; the streetcar company 
went because we advocated four-cent fares; the gas company quit 
because of our rate criticism; the paving companies and contrac- 
tors all got out because we objected to the paving ordinance; the 
banks are threatening to pull their ads because the paving com- 
panies and contractors owe them money and they want the ordi- 
nance to pass: we shall require from you this month, accordingly, 
a check for $48,000 to cover the deficit.’’ 

‘“Have we lost some subscribers, too?’’ Maecanas would ask. 

‘*Thirty two hundred; there’s a boycott on.’’ 

‘*Gained any?’’ 

‘*Three; most good citizens say they don’t like a muckraking 
paper.’’ 

‘*Fire the circulation department then, deliver the paper to 
everyone free, send me the bill.’’ 

Then the editor, nonchalantly carrying a check for $48,000, 
would go upstairs and write about all the proscribed things on the 
newspaper blacklists—ye happy, happy editor! By all means let’s 
have some subsidized papers. 
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The Monitor isn’t so fortunate. True, the Monitor has no ad- 
vertisers; its mailing list is arbitrarily changed each issue, accord- 
ing to the content; it doesn’t even have to come out regularly. 
The editorial writer would, then, seem wholly immune. 

He isn’t. The 42-centimetre gun of the highly proper ‘‘ Thing- 
That-Has-Always-Been-Done’’ is trained upon him, and therefore 
he writes: 

**Good morning, correspondence-study students, and others. We 
hope you are feeling well. It looks like rain. Ice cream is good. 
Maybe it will be a nicer day tomorrow. Don’t the bluejays sing 
well?’’ and similarly. 


DEMOCRATIC IDEAS GENERAL AMONG 
TEACHERS 


It is encouraging to find that teachers in humble posi- 
tions are thinking seriously about the same problems 
that are occupying the attention and best efforts of edu- 
eational leaders. At least the editor of this paper felt 
encouraged a few days ago when he read the two articles 
in School and Home Education on ‘‘ Differentiated Cur- 
riculums vs. Common Elements in the Seventh and 
Eighth Grades’’ by two men considered by Illinois teach- 
ers as leading educators, and on the same day read a let- 
ter written to him by an earnest teacher in Christian 
County. 

This seeker after the truth and the best in education 
is a modest young teacher in a country school; but, after 
deploring some influences in education that tend to pro- 
duce and perpetuate social stratification, he wrote these 
exact words: 


**T notice a spirit of inequality which seeks to educate 
by different standards. I should like to know what 
causes this ‘stay-in-your-class’ spirit? Is it geographical 
or otherwise? It is here and must be taught out. How 
shall we do it?’’ 


Now compare this humble teacher’s statements and 
questions with the expressions given below from two of 
our favorite educational leaders: 


‘*President Eliot has recently declared that democ- 
racy is on trial now and unless it can effect a highly effi- 
cient organization with national unity as its goal that it 
must perish when it comes into competition with more 
efficient nations. If education is not used to promote the 
resources of the nation as a whole but to divert these re- 
sources into individual channels, it becomes a source of 
weakness instead of strength. As Fouillee points out, 
‘The danger that above all others the democratic nation 
must avoid is the disintegration of society into units with 
no immediate concern but self interest, into individuals 
to whom social duties and bonds are gradually ceasing to 
appeal.’ A growing consciousness of social welfare, and 
of social organization, is calculated to shift the emphasis 
from the demand for individual liberty to a demand for 
social unity.’’ 

Lotus D. CorrMan, 
In an address to the Department of Superintendence of 

the N. E. A. 


**Carefully selected, rigorously tested common ele- 
ments, then, should form the core of every seventh and 
eighth grade program. Around these should be built the 
differentiations , the diversified offerings, but no one 
should be permitted to escape the common elements,— 
that is no one who is to have a voice or a vote in the 
government of the people. 

‘* And this leads to a second current doctrine that, to 
my mind, is surcharged with social dynamite. It is the 
insidious notion that what we call general or liberal edu- 
cation is needed only by those who are going into the pro- 
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fessions ; that workers in the industrial, agricultural, and 
commercial fields do not need the kind of culture that 
the general and liberal work of the seventh and eighth 
grades and the high school is supposed to represent,— 
that instruction in history, in geography, in literature, is 
really vocational education preparing for the ‘white- 
collar’ occupations. And so we have proposals for dif- 
ferentiated courses in history,—industrial history for 
those going into the industries, political histories for 
those going into the professions ; and we have proposals 
and even experiments in the teaching of English which 
would relegate the great masterpieces to the white-collar 
pupils, and feed those destined for other callings on the 
inspiring contents of poultry bulletins and mail-order 
catalogues. I do not mean that the sober sense of the 
educational public has yet permitted the lower schools to 
be exploited by these fantastic schemes; I do mean pro- 
posals no less absurd have been made by serious and sin- 
cere individuals who have been caught by this notion 
that the culture materials of our upper grades and high 
schools are of value only to those who are pointed toward 
the professions.”’ 





W. C. BaGiey. 
In an address to the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. 


EDUCATION AND MANUFACTURING 


The National Association of Manufacturers evidently 
believes in education,—of some kind. It is publishing 
and sending out numerous booklets of what it calls 
‘*Edueational Literature,’’ which contain much about 
our schools as they are and as they ought to be. This 
association goes to an extreme in favoring vocational 
education and industrial training; and it believes our 
present school system is a failure, or at least that it is 
very ‘‘inefficient.’’ It favors a compulsory law to com- 
pel children to attend industrial schools, but it is main- 
taining a lobby at Washington to oppose the Keating- 
Owen Child Labor Bill. We suspect that this association 
is holding the dollar so close to its eyes that it has shut 
off its view of humanity. 

It may be of interest to Illinois teachers to learn 
what this powerful organization thinks of our public 
school system, including the work of the teachers. There- 
fore, we are taking the liberty of quoting a few extracts 
from some of these booklets or bulletins. However, we 
are not vouching for the truth of all the quotations. 


‘*Tiliteracy in the United States is fifty times that of several 
‘ontinental countries and is four times greater among the children 
of native whites than among the native born children of immi- 
grants.’’ (Bulletin 28, Page 39, May 1915.) 

‘* Efficiency is the best test of education, and by this test Ameri- 
ean common school education does not educate. The inefficiency 
f our common school graduates is their most striking character- 
istic and the one to be first observed.’’ (Page 11, Bulletin 22, 
May 1911.) 

‘*There are said to be about 2,000,000 boys and girls in the 
United States between 14 and 16 years of age out of school and 
for the most part at work in gainful occupations. If there is this 
number, and in any event the number is very great, it marks our 
‘ommon school system as so hopelessly, wickedly inefficient and 
lamaging as to call for instant and tremendous consideration and 
readjustment. (Page 23, Bulletin 34, May 1913.) 

‘*1,000,000 children each year leave school by the sixth grade, 
edueated only in how to fail. (Page 13, Bulletin 34, May 1913.) 

After describing the Wisconsin system of vocational education, 
Bulletin 34 asks us to ‘‘ picture for an instant the worth and bless- 
edness of this system as against the murderously negligent old 
vays.’? 

Now let us see what the direful results of this inefficient system 
ire. After discussing the results of Germany’s forty years of in- 
lustrial education, Bulletin 22 asks: ‘‘Is it not more than a 
coincidence that in these same forty years the United States has 
had no system of industrial training; that her laborers are restless 
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and unhappy; that her shops are very short of work; and that the 
loss of wages due to enforced idleness will amount to hundreds of 
millions of dollars per year?’’ 

‘*Tt is the imperative need of the industrial workers and em- 
ployers of the country that thoroughgoing systems of industrial 
education be everywhere established, so that our factories may be 
more constantly and better employed; that standards of skill and 
output may continuously be improved; and that foreign and domes- 
tic markets may be better held and extended.’’ (Page 40, Bulle- 
tin 28.) 

Now, in connection with these quotations concerning 
this ‘‘murderously negligent’’ and ‘‘ wickedly inefficient 
and damaging system‘‘ that educates so many children 
‘*only in how to fail’’ and its poor results for the manu- 
facturing and exporting interests, let us read the follow- 
ing extracts from two reports that were published in 
March of this year by two of the leading manufacturing 
companies of the United States, remembering that the 
Association of Manufacturers measures educational effi- 
ciency largely in terms of wealth producing power. 

‘‘The Bethlehem Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries made 
net earnings of $24,821,408.00 in 1915, as compared with $9,649,- 
667.00 in 1914, an increase of nearly 260 per cent. 

‘“Orders on hand December 31 aggregated $175,432,895.00, as 
against $46,513,189.00 on December 31, 1914. 

‘«The average number of employees increased from 15,586 in 
1914 to 22, 064 in 1915, and wages paid in 1915 amounted to $21,- 
800,664.00, as against $14,312,948.00 the previous year. 

‘* According to the report, the expenses during 1915 for or- 
dinary and extraordinary repairs and maintenance were approxi- 
mately $4,391,000.00. Aside from this deduction from the earn- 
ings, there were also deductions representing interest on bonds and 
notes of subsidiary companies amounting to $2,342,596.00. 

‘‘ Appropriations were made as follows: Provision for extin- 
guishment of mining investments, amortization of patents, etc., 
$338,999.00; provision for depreciation of other properties and 
accruing renewals, $4,337,000.00, a total of $4,715.999.00, leaving 
as net income for the year $17,762,812.00 as compared with $5,590, 
020.00 for 1914.’’—ASSOCIATED PREss. 


‘‘The Standard Oil Company of Indiana report indicates earn- 
ings for the year 1915 in excess of 50 per cent on the $30,000,000.00 
capital stock, comparing with approximately 22 percent in 1914 
and something less than 50 percent in 1913. After payment of 
$3,600,000.00, in dividends, there was an increase in surplus of 
$12,398,376.00, indicating total net earnings available for dividends 
of $15,998,376.00, against indicated net of $6,590,924.00 in 1914 
and $14,687,696.00 in 1913. Following publication of its annual 
report, Standard Oil of Indiana stock advanced on the curb 28 
points to high sales of 528.’’ WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


This certainly demonstrates that somebody was ‘‘effi- 
cient’’ last year. Since the Manufacturers’ Association 
has issued several bulletins stating or intimating that the 
schools and the teachers are to blame for ‘‘inefficiency’’ 
of workmen, unemployment, hard times, and various 
other industrial ills, shouldn’t it now issue another bul- 
letin to give somebody credit for the wonderful ‘‘effi- 
ciency’’ of the last year? There must be a bountiful sup- 
ply of ‘‘efficient’’ workmen, or these companies could 
not have made such tremendous gains and profits last 
year. 


ILLINOIS VALLEY MEETING 


The Executive Committee of the Illinois Valley 
Teachers’ Association met in La Salle on March 11 and 
set October 12-13-14, 1916, as the date of the first an- 
nual meeting of that Division and chose Moline as the 
place. 

The general topic for this meeting will be ‘‘ Amer- 
icanization.’’ This subject is conceived and will be 
treated in its broadest sense. The main addresses will 
treat not only Americanization of foreigners, but also 
the Americanization of Americans, and the topics of the 
section meetings will center upon the subjects of citizen- 
ship. 
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Principal T. J. MeCormack of the La Salle-Peru 
Township High School is Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and he has six able assistants scattered over 
the Division. This insures a program that will stir the 
very depths of thought and feeling and will send the 
teachers back to their work with renewed inspiration 
and the highest conceptions of American citizenship. 

We predict that this meeting will enroll a higher per- 
centage of the total number of teachers in the Division 
than any Division meeting ever held in the State. 


DEATH OF MR. LOUIS J. PIERSON 


The teachers of Illinois deeply regret to hear of the 
death of Hon. Louis J. Pierson of Wilmette. He repre- 
sented the 7th District in the 49th General Assembly and 
was Chairman of the House Committee on Education. 
He was a student of educational problems and was abso- 
lutely fair to all educational measures introduced. His 
committee made a record for framing and recommending 
progressive and constructive legislation. Therefore, Illi- 
nois teachers feel that they have suffered a great loss. 

We take the following account of his death from the 
Chicago Herald of March 20: 

The Methodist Church at Wilmette was crowded last 
night. Louis J. Pierson, a lawyer, was in the pulpit. He 
was to start the series of brief addresses by lawyers on 
‘*The Influence of Christianity on a Lawyer’s Life.’’ 

He was telling the big audience that a lawyer had 
need of the Bible when he suddenly grew pale, his face 
contracted with pain and he stopped. He complained he 
was feeling ill, and must retire. Then his knees crum- 
pled under him. 

The Rev. Thomas K. Gale called Dr. B. C. Stolp, and 
after a brief examination the physician announced that 
Mr. Pierson was dead. 

Mr. Pierson was village attorney for Wilmette, vil- 
lage president, member of the legislature, president of 
the Chicago Law Institute and member of the State Bar 
Association. He was 59 years old. 

He is survived by the widow, Mrs. Estella Pierson, 
and two children, Miss Hazel and Leland Pierson. Mr. 
Pierson’s great grandfather was a captain in Washing- 
ton’s army. The Rev. Abraham Pierson, first president 
of Yale, was another ancestor. 


AN INVITATION 


Superintendent D. R. Henry of Jerseyville recentiy 
sent out the following letter to the people of his school 
district : 

Jerseyville, Illinois. 
To Patrons: 

The main purpose of this communication is to induce 
you to visit the school. In order that you may do so more 
intelligently and with greater pleasure, we are enclosing 
complete schedules and making certain explanations rela- 
tive to them and the work of the school. 

First of all, we wish to call your attention to the 
program of classes. We are especially anxious that you 
visit the recitations and observe the regular class room 
work. The recitation is the most important factor of 
school work, and may usually be accepted as indicative 
of the character of the school. 

We would especially direct your attention to certain 
features of the regular work. Among these are the ‘‘cir- 
culating teacher’’ plan, physical training, and super- 
vised play. We are also placing special emphasis upon 
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oral and written English, map work in geography and 
history, and drill work in numbers. These are all phases 
of the regular work which we would have you observe 
critically in the recitation and as exhibited on the bul- 
letin boards in the various rooms. We would also have 
you note the discipline and the system throughout the 
school, as an effort is being made to improve these factors 
from day to day. 

A separate sheet contains a program for opening ex- 
ercises the remainder of the year. We wish to call your 
attention to the nature of this program, which we choose 
to call a ‘‘rotating’’ program. According to the plan 
different teachers and pupils from the high school and 
the grades, and persons outside of the school, conduct the 
exercises periodically in the different rooms. The people 
whose names occur on the schedule are held responsible 
for the programs on the different mornings. The exer- 
cises are short, usually not more than ten or fifteen min- 
utes, but are designed to be interesting and instructive. 

On the back of this sheet you will find a schedule of 
literary exercises. Kindly note that at least two rooms 
will give programs every Friday afternoon. 

We would not only have you attend the exercises, but 
we kindly suggest that you plan to spend a portion of the 
day observing other phases of the school work. If you 
plan to attend the morning exercises, will you not ar- 
range to remain at least a portion of the morning; and 
should you plan to attend the literary exercises, we sug- 
gest that you come early in the afternoon. 

In sending this letter, as in all matters which involve 
the relationship of the patrons to the school, we have 
been prompted by the belief that best results will be ob- 
tained by an honest, intelligent co-operation between 
those in the school and those on the outside. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. R. Henry, 
Superintendent, Jerseyville Public Schools. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 
City or CHICAGO 


The Board of Education of Chicago are offering ex- 
aminations for teachers in the Chicago Publie Schools, 
June 26th and 27th next, in the following subjects: 

I. Principals of Elementary Schools. 
II. Teachers in High Schools in most of the ma- 
jor branches. 
III. Teachers in Elementary Schools. 

IV. Teachers of German in Elementary Schools. 
V. Teachers of Manual Training in Elementary 
Schools. ‘ 

VI. Teachers of Vocal Music and Art in Elemen- 

tary and High Schools. 
VII. Teachers in Physical Education in Elemen- 
tary and High Schools. 

VIII. Teachers in Parental Schools. 

IX. Vocational Guidance. 

All applications and credentials for examination 
should be in the Examiner’s office at least ten days before 
the date of the examination. 

Any additional information desired may be had by 
addressing the Examination Department, 828 Tribune 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS AND POLITICS 


The teacher in this country has the opportunity to 
take his place with the official and the unofficial leaders 
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and molders. And with the opportunity and power goes 
the responsibility. This responsibility, however, is never 
formally demanded or acknowledged—for the simple 
reason that the responsibility is to the children and to 
the public, and not to the trustees or commissioners. Too 
often it happens that those who have the power to ap- 
point and remove teachers are themselves either indiffer- 
ent to the sentimental bosh which we call democracy—or 
Americanism, if you will—or they are decidedly opposed 
to the cultivation of that spirit of freedom and justice 
which threatens the stability of those various enterprises 
for extortion and exploitation commonly concealed be- 
hind the name, ‘‘business.’’ * * * 

And all the time they will tell you to let polities alone, 
your place being in the class-room—just as they have 
been telling the women that ‘‘their place is in the home.’’ 
They would like to have you teach the children ‘‘to mind 
their own business’’ and leave polities to their superiors. 
This has been one of our traditions. And if today teach- 
ers shun polities, the reason is not hard to understand. 

Politics is for the brewer, and the contractor, the 
franchise grabber, the patronage broker, the dealer in 
canned beef or armor plate, and for gentleman of leisure. 
If you deliberately avoid political problems, it is because 
you are ignorant,—or at worst, a coward. But there is 
one reason for teachers to avoid politics that is somewhat 
creditable to their sentiments. You feel perhaps that 
there is a certain anomoly in a servant of the public par- 
ticipating in activities that are to a certain extent anti- 
social. Partizanship is repugnant to people of poise and 
perspective. There is certainly a contradiction in terms 
in the very name ‘‘political party.’’ Political is what 
concerns the whole, the body politic; and party has to do 
with but a part, a special fraction, a separated group of 
interests. We should like to be political, but we cannot 
get ourselves to be partisans. 

Here we find what is for many sincere and courag- 
eous teachers the real obstacle to active concern in public 
affairs. We have been unable to identify the conflicting 
claims of the partisans with the genuine interests of the 
public. Politics has too persistently meant partisanship. 
We have even been forced to suspect and to reject many 
of the so-called ‘‘non-partisan’’ movements—although 
we are too easily beguiled by them—because it has been 
obvious that a non-partisan alliance has meant simply 
the cohesion of two parties in a joint conflict with a 
Ga, * °° 

But if the work of the teacher is something more than 
hearing lessons, surely it matters in our business that 
children are hungry, that children’s teeth are bad, that 
their eyes need spectacles, that they sleep in ill-venti- 
lated rooms, that they are surrounded by physical and 
moral filth. Surely it is our business that children are 
sent to the mills, where all our teaching comes to naught ; 
that they have no homes because their mothers are too 
long in the factories and shops; that their most earnest 
friends have no voice at the polls or before legislatures. 
But these matters, which are most decidedly our busi- 
ness, are of the very heart of politics. And we withhold 
our voice and our judgment in these matters because de- 
cisions in justice and in the public interest would neces- 
sarily work injury to those who profit from existing in- 
justice. Under the cover of ‘‘neutrality’’ we let the 
thieves fight unmolested—-and we let our wards, the chil- 
dren, and our ultimate employers, the public, suffer the 
consequences. * * * 

It may be seriously questioned whether many of the 
obvious failures of our present day democracy are not 
in reality due to the failure of our schools to cherish the 
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fundamental American ideals. And we may well ask 
ourselves whether we have not been used—unwittingly 
of course—as pliant tools in the minds of those cunning 
forces that have done so much to crush the American 
ideals through other agencies in all parts of the country. 

If the teacher in America is to be something more 
than a keeper of records and a master of recitations, it 
will be through his contribution to the problem of demo- 
eratic government—the political problem. It will de- 
volve upon us to take an active part in working out a 
new machinery that will make possible the discussion of 
publie problems, and the discovery of the community in- 
terest, without the intermediation of professional ex- 
ploiters of greed or prejudice. The school must again 
become, as it was once supposed to be, the cradle of our 
liberties, and it must become the chief agency in pre- 
serving our liberties. * * * 

The teachers in the public schools, because they have 
been so quiet and complacent in the past, have been 
largely neglected as possible sources of light and lead- 
ing. There is therefore still time for those who feel their 
obligations to the public to use their opportunities and 
their resources in the interests of the larger public that 
must become conscious and vocal if democracy is to be 
saved. 

Extracts from an article by 

B. C. GRUENBERG, 
In American Teacher for September. 


STATE PLANS OF ACCREDITING BIBLE STUDY 


Synopsis of an address by Walter S. Athearn, Drake 
University, to Moral and Religious Instruction Section, 
..& S. & 

I. THe Nort Dakota PLAN 


The North Dakota State High School Board annually 
issues a syllabus on Bible Study for distribution through- 
out the state. This syllabus includes: 

Studies in Old Testament Geography. 

The Great Old Testament Narratives. 

A Brief Outline of Hebrew History. 

A List of Old Testament Books for Memorizing. 
Ten Memory Passages (of which the student 
must learn five). 

Studies in the Life of Christ. 

Studies in the History of the Early Church. 
The Books of the New Testament. 

Memory Passages from the New Testament. 


The above material is purely for literary and histor- 
ical information. The State University prepares a list 
of examination questions on this syllabus and sends it 
out to the high schools with the questions on other high 
school subjects. Students passing satisfactory examina- 
tions are granted one-half unit credit for entrance into 
the University. 

All teaching is done in the churches or church schools 
of the state. No requirements are made as to teachers, 
text-books, ete., the whole matter of credits being deter- 
mined by the examination. All papers are marked at the 
State University by the State Board of Examiners. Out 
of 387 papers submitted last year, 333 were given pass- 
ing grades. The plan is favored by Protestants, Cath- 
olies, and Jews, alike. 

The plan is resulting in raising the standard of edu- 
cational work in the Sunday Schools of the state. This 
plan has been adopted in several states and it is uni- 
formly satisfactory. 
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II. THe CoLorapo PLAN. 


This plan provides for four elective courses corre- 
lated with the high school courses of the state. All 
courses are given in the churches of the state on Sun- 
days. The high school standards of the North Central 
Association have been adopted. This serves to standard- 
ize teachers, equipment, and teaching conditions, and 
makes the Sunday School a real school. Students doing 
Bible study work for high school credit must be eligible 
for membership in an accredited high school and meet all 
high school requirements. Bible study credits made in 
the churches are accepted hour for hour according to the 
units prescribed by the North Central Association. Reci- 
tation periods of 45 minutes, based upon one hour’s mini- 
mum preparation are required. 

Examination papers are marked by a joint board of 
examiners, selected by the State Teachers’ Association 
and the State Sunday School Association. This board 
has issued a Bible study syllabus for each of the first two 
years, as follows: 

First year—Heroes and Leaders of Israel. 

Second year—The Founders and Disciples of the 
Christian Religion. 

Denver, Montrose, Ft. Morgan, Grand Junction, 
Longmont, are among the cities reporting the successful 
operation of this plan. Other states are successfully 
operating under this plan. 

This plan provides for one full unit of Bible study 
eredit out of a total of 15 required for college entrance. 

Information concerning these plans may be found in 
the issue of Religious Education for December, 1915, and 
February, 1916. This journal is published at 332 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


PUBLICITY AND PROGRESS 


It is very difficult to make any educational progress 
in some communities, because the school finances are lim- 
ited. Possibly the school tax rate is up to the limit and 
still the schools are below standard. But in other dis- 
tricts the people merely suppose that the rate is high and 
complain of their taxes and criticize their schools with- 
out knowing much about either. 

Why would it not be well for the superintendent or 
chief administrative officer in each city or school district 
to make an investigation of the cost of his school, the 
amount of assessed valuation, the tax rate, the enroll- 
ment, attendance, cost per capita, size of classes, ete., and 
then take the publie into his confidence and inform peo- 
ple just what the true conditions are? If the figures do 
not show him and his school off to advantage, he should 
mend his ways and increase the efficiency of the school. 
If he and the school are doing poorly, but as well as pos- 
sible under limiting cireumstances, and people are not 
satisfied, then the cireumstances should be improved. In 
either case the people are entitled to know the truth and 
should be informed just what the true conditions and 
circumstances are. Telling them the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth is the best way to win 
their sympathies and enlist their aid. 

Superintendent J. O. Engelman and the Board of 
Education at Decatur have a very difficult problem. But 
they evidently believe in taking the public into their con- 
fidence and in appealing to everybody to assist in solving 
the problem. Below is given a summary of a long article 
that appeared in The Decatur Herald of March 1, which 
is published here as a kind of model for a method of 
school publicity. 

The superintendent took the pains to look up the fig- 
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ures for about sixty cities in order to make up some com- 
parative tables and charts. We shall not have space to 
publish all these figures, but shall give just a few in each 
case, scattering them along from the highest to the low- 
est. The summary follows: 


WHAT IT COSTS TO RUN SCHOOLS 


Supr. J. O. ENGLEMAN SHOows TuHat It Is Nor Waste THAT 
CAUSES OVERDRAFT 


Supt. J. O. Engleman of the Decatur public schools became a 
teacher of Decatur citizens last month and gave instructions to a 
class several times larger than he permits any of his teachers to 
handle. The problems he discussed were those of school finances. 

Charts were used by the superintendent to show that Decatur’s 
per capita cost of instruction in grades and High school is less than 
the average in schools of the same rank all over the country and 
that the size of classes, both in the grade and high school is greater 
than the average, so that the financial stringency is not due to 
extravagance in expenditures. 


THEY STAY IN SCHOOL HERE 


The efficiency ‘and holding power of the Decatur schools were 
demonstrated by charts of percentages of first grade pupils who 
remain in school through the eighth grade and the percentage of 
this total enrollment found in the High school. In both cases De- 
eatur ranked high. 

One of the most interesting of the charts was a circle divided 
into differently colored segments showing vividly just how much 
of the money went for each item of expense last year. 

‘*Every time you spend a dollar for the schools,’’ said Mr. 
Engleman, ‘‘73 cents goes for instruction, 14 cents for operation, 
eight cents for maintenance, and five cents for administration. A 
comparison of Decatur’s distribution of the expenses with other 
cities shows that we neither over-emphasize nor under-emphasize 
any one item very greatly. 


COMPARISONS WITH OTHER CITIES. 


‘*We have been spending slightly more than the median for 
supervisorships, although that will not be the case next year when 
the retrenchment program is in effect. We spend slightly more for 
water, because the city authorities charge a little more than the 
median for water here. We spend .9 per cent of the total for jani- 
tors’ supplies, while the median is 1 per cent. One city I found 
spent 15.5; they keep clean, if nothing else. Another city spends 
only .34 per cent, and I suppose they are three times as dirty as 
we are.’’ 

In response to a query, Mr. Engleman explained why the re- 
trenchment policy had been adopted so suddenly: ‘‘We had been 
counting on relief from the quadrennial valuation of property. 
When we made the levy last year, we estimated that we would get 
enough to carry on the schools at about the same standard and have 
just enough over to get out of debt. 

‘*The valuation was increased, but was later reduced, first in 
the county, and again, at almost the last moment, by the state 
board of equalization, so that we found ourselves deprived of $30,- 
000 in one fell swoop. If that reduction had not been made, we 
should not now be cutting out ungraded rooms and supervisorships 
and increasing classes from 37 to 40 at the cost of efficiency. 


AFTER NEXT YEAR—WHAT? 


‘“We found ourselves with an overdraft of $58,000 which had 
been accumulating over a number of years, with no relief in sight, 
so the board wisely determined to cut expenditures to fit the in- 
come. Next year we may expect a lessening of $25,000 in expendi- 
tures and probably will be able to pay off $10,000 or $12,000 of the 
overdraft. The future is bound to bring growth, however, and I 
do not see what we shall do after next year. 

‘« First, we must face the fact that although our expenses have 
been less than the other cities, they are greater than our income 
and must be decreased; secondly, that while we are making tem- 
porary reductions we should realize that funds for school purposes 
are not sufficient and should plan to take steps to make them 
sufficient. ’’ 

The superintendent received a round of applause as he stepped 
from the platform. Chairman C. A. Ewing said in closing the 
meeting that the subject had been ably presented; that the problem 
was clear, and the remedy must be found. The meeting was held 
in the assembly hall of the Decatur club under the joint auspices 
of the club and the Association of Commerce. The audience, 
although numbering less than 200, showed deep interest in the sub- 
ject and Mr. Engleman was asked a number of questions. ' 

Following are tables used by Mr. Engleman to illustrate his 
points: 
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PER CAPITA EXPENSE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The statistics for 62 cities secured by Supt. Engleman show that 
Decatur is in the lower third in per capita cost of elementary 
schools, and with $32.71 is well below the median and the average. 

The per capita expense of elementary schools in the following 
cities is: 

PRO. 5 rn sBackchdseasbabenannncee een en ses $16.00 
EE ES wiccenes 6s onsen encnsses ss 4 cece apne eee 28.00 
EE cnc as pha cht hanereaccacnia Qed ves saeeeen 
Rockford, Ill 

Wpnber, FI 605k dice cine ccc ececeeisesissis cob ew eeess 

East St. Louis, Ill 

ceed akan kn h antec enn dee n+e 4 eee J 
I, MN 9.505 oh oh:sennviencs cba ceheaqeesseesceenees 37.19 
BE SE Badd ee sage sia dbaw vaeiieeetiedes donee vecties 37.91 
OL iid voc xin deo cdk a odeesite lO artis dvsns ooeihe de 47.64 


The average for the 62 cities is $36.95. 


PER CAPITA EXPENSE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Per capita cost is one of the fairest ways of testing whether 
or not a city is spending too much money for schools. In High 
school per capita cost Decatur is again in the lowest third with 
$71.39. Los Angeles’ High school pupils each cost $150 a year, 
or more than twice as much as in Decatur. 

Per capita expenses in high schools follow: 

GR BE ees cca ceeccvekssvylovvevtesscuseseseceenes $48.00 
Serr rr rere ee eee ee er eke 66.49 
a Sb idle CaS bb eaSsin Hees CO ade ccvin ida kunt 68.11 
TO TI bin bin t < de aininss 9006060010 oe ses enc omes se ticne ple 71.39 
NN Te bn 55A sath cnnbedecereesnensicenrcestionnnnnns 79.04 
Charleston, 8. C. ....... : 91.00 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Kee Bette, GIR, | 5 ins isc bidn dice ccc s veewccccvecsedsees 150.00 

The average of 54 cities given, $78.74. 


HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


Decatur is just about standard in number of high school pupils 
to a class, or in ‘‘the zone of safety,’’ as Mr. Engleman ex- 
pressed it. ; 

The average number of pupils in high school classes: 

WA, ik ch 6 iis olde ec teed ccdeews ccc eedeepan seas 16.4 
Los Angeles, Calif. .........ccsccccccscceccccecccccccces 18.1 
Kansas City, Mo., 19.1 
Decatur, Il. 

Qe, TI oc ccc cence ccceeccesccscevsuccceescedsvoses 29.2 
Lowell, Mass. .......22cceecceececcccccceeeseeseeercecers 31.7 


ELEMENTARY CLASSES 


The number of pupils to a class here is 37.6 and next year will 
be 40, whereas Mr. Engleman has been working for classes of 35 
as the maximum. 

The average number of pupils in elementary classes: 
TOS DI, Ee sk 60 Sc ibiewsccscdeciecewivcesadseeeeests 26.8 
I I 4 bin 50:8 cwiny tis 0d ceri ne eesncansshapeesieeeg ee 
a Sarre rr Ty 
Topeka, Kan. 


DECATUR HOLDS HER PUPILS 


Decatur ranks high in holding pupils, one of the best tests of 
efficiency in a system. As the superintendent pointed out, thou- 
sands of dollars could be saved every year if as few pupils stayed 
on the eighth grade as is the case in San Antonio, which keeps 
18 while Decatur keeps 62. Joliet is the median with 47.5. 

The percentage of first grade enrollment remaining for the 
eighth in schools in all parts of the United States as shown in 
J. O. Engleman’s chart follows: 

San Antonio, Texas ‘ 
EN 2065 on cee sawed pas emetuaneccnte nee peuen 38.6% 
” eee, NE ee ee eo Pe Pere Pee eae 47.5% 
EE ee i rere ee ee eC ee ee 62.0% 
Boise, Idaho 

Average for 34 cities 


Decatur is also in the front rank in keeping her pupils at High 
school age. San Franciseco’s High school enrollment is 6 per cent 
of the total while in Decatur it is 18.1 per cent. Consequently 
Decatur’s cost for her High school is three times that of San Fran- 
cisco, 

The percentage of total enrollment in high schools: 

Boise, Idaho 


Decatur, Il. 


oh CAE eaneelgaaadteh- scree smal eae mahi ean 15.5% 
ME SI cae vccerssnndtdecces scenes tacnen 14.2% 
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San Francisco, Calif 

Then followed a statement of school expenses for the year 1915 
showing the exact amount of school revenue and just how it had 
been expended. 


DIVISION MEETINGS 

By the time this number of Tue ILuinois TEACHER 
reaches its subscribers, the Southern Meeting will have 
been held; and the Central and Southwestern Meetings 
will be in progress or about to meet. It became neces- 
sary to postpone the Central Meeting at Peoria from 
March 17 and 18 to April 14 and 15, when practically 
the same program will be carried out as was planned for 
March, and as it was outlined in the March number of 
this paper. 

This Central Meeting will have four general sessions 
and one session for each of three sections. Some of the 
addresses will be as follows: 

General Sessions, Friday, April 14, 9:45 A. M.—Words 
of Greeting, Gerard T. Smith, Peoria; Social Changes in 
Education, Dr. Charles A. Elwood, University of Mis- 
souri; A Glimpse Thru the Periscope, Robert C. Moore. 

Friday, April 14, 1:30 P. M—History in the Elemen- 
tary- School, Dr. Henry Johnson, Columbia University ; 
Demonstration of True Preparedness, Directed by Carl 
Graner, Peoria Schools. 

Friday, April 14, 7:30 P. M—The Educational Side 
of Preparedness, Dr. Allen Hoben, University of Chi- 
cago ; Education for National Efficiency, President W. O. 
Thompson, Ohio University. 

Saturday, April 15, 9:00 A. M.—The Moral Value of 
Play, Dr. Allen Hoben, University of Chicago; Move- 
ment for Better Speech, Dr. John M. Clapp, Lake Forest 
College. 

The Southwestern Association has one of the most 
elaborate and diversified programs ever planned for a 
Division Meeting. There are four long general sessions 
and one long session for each of eleven sections. The 
program is too long for our space, but every teacher can 
find something of interest in some section, and the ad- 
dresses to the general sessions are as follows: 

Thursday, April 13, 7:30 P. M— Address of Wel- 
come, Mayor Fred W. Mollman of East St. Louis; Re- 
sponse and President’s Address, Supt. H. T. White, Car- 
linville ; Play as a Medicine, Dr. Allen Hoben, University 
of Chicago; The Ballades of Bourbonnais, Wallace Bruce 
Amsbury. 

Friday, April 14, 9:00 A. M.—Civie Morality and 
Preparedness, Dr. Allen Hoben ; The Modern Party Plat- 
forms in Publie Education, Dr. C. H. Johnston, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; The Outlook for the I. S. T. A., R. C. 
Moore, Carlinville. 

Friday, April 14, 7:30 P. M—Educational Provi- 
sions for Various Types of Mentally Handicapped Chil- 
dren, Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, St. Louis; Scientific 
Demonstration, Montraville M. Wood and Daughter. 

Saturday, April 15, 9:00 A. M—Community Prepar- 
edness, Dr. R. E. Hieronymus, University of Illinois; Ad- 
dress, Francis G. Blair, Supt. of Public Instruction. 
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JOHN M. BREWER: Oral English. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, 
San Francisco. Ginn and Company. Cloth. Pp. 396. 
Price, $1.00. 

By proxy I have done considerable work in oral Eng- 
lish during the past two years. A friend of mine at- 
tended a large school not so far distant but that he could 
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return home on Saturdays. Shortly after the first term 
began, my friend came to me and said: 

‘‘They have started public speaking at school. Every- 
one must take part. Instead of going to general exercises 
on Tuesday each class meets by itself and the members 
do public speaking, every member talking three min- 
utes.’’ 

My friend ended his remarks by asking me to write 
his speech for him. From that time I experienced a 
great deal of enjoyment in concocting three-minute ad- 
dresses, ranging in subject matter all the way from the 
advantages of shorthand to ‘‘ preparedness.’’ 

My method was simple. First I followed the prin- 
ciple that the less I knew of a subject, the better three- 
minute talk I could give on it. Second, I believed that 
with a good story or anecdote as an opener, I could make 
a successful talk on the subject and could twist the story, 
whatever it might be, so that it would apparently have 
some bearing on the subject. 

Strange as it may seem this method proved fairly 
successful. One reason, perhaps, was that the Tuesday 
ordeal was not under the direction of the regular instruc- 
tors in publie speaking ; what little instruction was given 
was more or less amateurish, depending in great measure 
on the knowledge instructors of other branches had of 
the best means to attain proficiency in oral English. Fur- 
ther, no matter how well fitted the instructor might be, 
little could be accomplished in a one-hour-a-week course. 

To show you the difference between my method and 
that followed by Mr. Brewer, let me quote: 

“*The purpose of the study is to know the subject, and 
if the student masters it he will have no difficulty with 
the talk, or with possible questions afterwards. The 
student who reads only enough for the talk itself will, 
nine times out of ten, if the subject is at all complicated, 
have difficulty in the presentation.’’ (My friend cer- 
tainly had difficulty in the presentation.) 

All the way through the book Mr. Brewer makes thor- 
oughness in preparation the important part of any kind 
of talk, ranging from the three-minute talk to the ora- 
tion. Even in ordinary conversations the author demon- 
strates the need of preparedness thus: ‘‘Large and 
varied interests, wide information, judicious reading, 
worth-while experiences, broad sympathy with those one 
meets, and a readiness in the expression of one’s ideas,— 
all these are necessary to the making of a good conversa- 
tionalist.’” (Wouldn’t many of us remain dumb if we 
abided by those requirements?) 

If mere conscientious study of a book could transform 
a student into an efficient speaker,—whether in simple 
business talks, discussions, sales, announcements, pre- 
sentation speeches, and all the necessary explanations, 
descriptions and narrations of every day life,—Brewer’s 
book comes as near filling the bill as any. In the almost 
400 pages it seemed to me that he covers practically every 
different sort of talk most men are ever called upon to 
make. But Brewer does not depend altogether upon his 
instruction for results. Like Squeers who spelled ‘‘ w-i-n- 
d-e-r,’’ and then told the pupil, ‘‘all right, go wash the 
winder,’’ Mr. Brewer strews his exercises with ‘‘Give 
the talk in class,’’ ‘‘Give the complete explanation,’’ 
‘*Practise the refutations and give them orally.’’ 

As one reads Mr. Brewer’s Oral English he realizes 
the tremendously important part an ability to speak 
plays in every walk of life every day. It seems to me 
that in this book the author has given a course in general 
vocational education. The course, conscientiously fol- 
lowed, amounts almost to a liberal edueation in itself. 

To anyone who understands, or who wishes to under- 
stand, the importance of oral English, ‘‘the only study 
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which is used in the pursuit of every study, and the one 
study useful in every vocation and avocation of life,’’ 
we heartily commend this book. With such a book at 
hand, as a text, one should find pleasure in teaching the 
subject. Painstakingly complete in detail, it comes as 
near making hard study a pleasure as is humanly pos- 
sible,—for the successful mastery of oral English means 
hard work. MILES GLORIOSUS. 


FANNIE WYCHE DUNN: What Shall We Play? with 
illustrations by Bert Valentine. New York. The 
Maemillan Company. Cloth. Pp. 183. Price, 40 cents. 
In the neighborhood in which I live there are a num- 

ber of young men and women who are at that age when 

they are shy two or more of their front upper teeth,— 
the age of seven or eight years, I should say. Whether 
this neighborhood is exceptional or not has been rather 

a puzzle tome. The children, both girls and boys, are a 

strange mixture of sedate self-satisfaction and youthful 

energy. 

A few days ago I came upon a number of boys and 
girls who were standing expectantly in a skirmish line 
along the edge of the street. Upon my asking whether 
they were at war, one toothless young man grinningly 
explained to me that they were assisting at the wedding 
of the King, that he was merely a guard, that Rachel and 
Lillie were ladies-in-waiting and that his brother Charles 
was the happy monarch. I looked about me and dis- 
covered King Charles on the neighboring front porch 
looking rather sheepish as his bride and the fat girl who 
acted as archbishop coached him in the part he was to 
play. 

Such children would undoubtedly take to the book, 
What Shall We Play?, like ducks to water. This is a late 
volume of Maemillan’s Everychild’s Series. It contains 
dramatizations of eight classics of childhood: ‘‘The 
Sleeping Beauty’’, ‘‘Tweedledum and Tweedledee.’” 
‘*Cinderella,’’ ‘‘ The Story of Joseph,’’ ‘‘ The Brownies,’” 
‘*Three Little Christmas Waifs,’’ ‘‘The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin’’ and ‘‘ The King of the Golden River.’’ 

But there is another group of youngsters with whom 
I am acquainted who, while not as aesthetic in tastes as 
the sedately self-satisfied young people mentioned above, 
nevertheless might be interested in these dramatizations 
of stories. And if the second group could be interested 
I am sure they would put into them a vim and spirit and 
dash which high-brow Sappho and her satellites lack. 

I noticed this second group playing a real childhood 
game of hide and seek one afternoon. A handsome active 
little fellow six years old was ‘‘it.’’ He hid his head 
against a tall post in the yard and counted while the 
other boys and girls scuttled to the barn for cover. 

‘‘Aw Weddy’’ lisped the little boy who was It. 
Warily he approached the barn and entered. In a few 
seconds he came flying out and registered ‘‘Sixty’’ for 
some young fugitive. He then waited half-way between 
post and barn until the fugitive appeared and I noticed 
them conferring in whispers. The fugitive seemed to 
assent to whatever proposition was made for he returned 
to the barn and, without saying anything, stamped nois- 
ily about inside. The little boy who was It went only as 
far as the door and waited. Soon he rushed back to the 
post and counted ‘‘Sixty’’ for the greater number of 
those who had been in hiding. 

One who has the wit and address to think of and exe- 
cute a strategem like that at the age of six has an origin- 
ality which should find a great field for expression in 
dramatized stories if his teachers use fair judgment in 
developing his genius. It is very apparent that, unless 
wisely directed, ability like that stands a big chance of 
being turned in the wrong direction. Mites Guortosus. 
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RECRUITING, 


With the coming of spring it became evi- 
dent that the ranks of the Greeks must be 
recruited. All through the course of the 
Trojan War it was the custom of the com- 
mander-in-chief to leave the responsibility 
of recruiting to the various division com- 
manders. So in the spring all the division 
commanders held examinations of prospec- 
tive recruits in their home districts to fill 
up the depleted ranks before Troy. 

One officer in particular opened up a fine 
office in which to hold the examination in 
his home town. He left a sergeant in charge 
and went out to attend to forwarding some 
necessary supplies to the forces in the field. 
Upon returning to the office he was met by 
the non-com who saluted and reported: 

‘*Sir, there are sixty-two applicants,-— 
fifty-five Amazons and seven men.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ exclaimed the officer, ‘‘ At this 
rate we will not have any men in the ranks 
in a few years.’’ 

Upon investigation he found that men 
were not inclined to offer their services be- 
cause more money could be made in business. 
The idea of sacrificing their pecuniary wel- 
fare for the sake of serving their country did 
not appeal to men. With the knowledge and 
efficiency necessary for service in the cam- 
paign against Trojan ignorance, they could 
win much greater material rewards by en- 
gaging in trade. 

One disturbing result is that, though 
plenty of Amazons volunteer for service 
every year, recruiting must be done in the 
same or greater amount when a new spring- 
time arrives. The Amazons drop out of the 
service, after enlisting, in far greater pro- 
portion to the men. In their case the Trojan 
spears are not nearly so deadly as the darts 
of Dan Cupid. 





SHAKESPEAREAN MASQUES AND 
PAGEANTS 


On June 6 and 7 a Shakespeare tercen- 
tenary pageant will be displayed on the 
campus of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity in which the educational institutions 
of Normal and Bloomington will participate. 
The pageant will be written, designed and 
produced under the direction of members of 
the faculty of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. The committee of authors is announced 
as Misses J. Rose Colby, Lillian K. Sabine 
and Frances Milton Morehouse and Mr. M. J. 
Holmes. 

Eight episodes, into which the pageant is 
divided, will show the growth and develop- 
ment of the drama up to the time of 
Shakespeare. 

At Madison, Wisconsin, in April a Shake 
spearean masque will be presented by stu- 
dents and faculty members of the University 
of Wisconsin. The masque was written after 
Elizabethan. models by Professor W. E. 
Leonard and music for it has been composed 
by Professor C. H. Mills. 


A plan has been adopted by which the 
management and instruction of the school 


at the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home in Normal 


will be gradually taken over by the Illinois 
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AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


The Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH *°*,25 oF More 


Smaller Half Cent Size, 3 x 3%. 
Larger Seven Cent Size, 10 x 12. 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 


Two Cents each for 13 or more. 
Size 7x 9. 


Order NOW for Spring bird study. 





Feeding Her Birde— Millet 


Send 75 cents for this picture 
14 x 17 and frame it for your 
schoolroom. 

natural colors. 


Every room should 





Send Toda 5 two-cent stamps for beautiful 
y Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
illustrations, 2 pictures and a Bird picture in 





Sir Galahad— Watts 


Send 75 cents for this 
Sir Galahad on paper 
22 x 28 or for any pic- 
ture in our March ad- 








have beautifal THE PERRY PICTURES Co. | ““ti#ement 
pictures. Box 782 Malden, Mass. 8 for $5.50 
SUMMER : MENOMONIE, 
SESSION The Stout Institute WISCONSIN 


Eleventh Annual Summer Session July 31 to September 1, 1916 


Fifty-five courses in the Manual Arts. 


Twenty-six courses in Home Economics. 
First-class accommodations in dormitories for women. 


Illustrated catalogue, 


“1916 Session, ready March 1. 
Address L. D. HARVEY, President, The Stout Institute. 








Where Do You Expect to 
Spend the Summer? 


Summer Courses 
for Teachers 
The University of Minnesota 


JUNE 12——JULY 21 


@ Courses for high school teachers, for super- 
intendents and supervisors, for normal school 
teachers and for college teachers of education. 


@ Numerous undergraduate and graduate 
courses in the History of Education, Princi- 
ples of Education, Educational Psychology, 
School Administration and School Supervi- 
sion, Comparative Education, Public School 
Music, Manual Training, Agriculture, Biology, 
Architecture, Astronomy, Bacteriology, Bot- 
any, Chemistry, Ec ics, Dentistry. House- 
hold Economics, English, Modern Languages, 
Medicine, Latin, Geology, History, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Psychology, Physics, 
Physiology, Political Science, Seciology. 


Favorable Climate, Beautiful Lakes 


Circular on request, address 


Registrar, University of Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS 











Summer Courses for Teachers 


The University of Chicago 
The School of Education 


Courses for elementary school teachers 
Courses for secondary school teachers 
Courses for superintendents and supervisors 
Courses for normal school teachers 
Courses for college teachers of education 
Some of these courses are advanced courses leading to 





Kindergarten. Manual! Training, and the Arts. Registra- 
tien in the School of Education admits to University 
courses in all departments. 
Summer Quarter, 1916 
ist Term June 19—July 26 
2nd Term July 27—Sept. 1 
Detailed announcement will be sent upon application to the 
Director uf the School of Education 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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This is the salary paid to Mr. 
Claude L. Eyster, Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. Many 
other commercial teachers are doing 
as well. Why not prepare for com- 
mercial teaching or the civil service? 
Excellent chances in civil service. 
Gem City can give you the necessary 
preparation. 

Attend our Summer School for teachers. 

Schools needing high-grade commercial 
teachers should write us. 


For beautifu 
free catalog 
and full 
information 
address, 


Gem City 
Business 
College 

QUINCY, ILL. 
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AUS NAH UND FERN 
A Text in Periodical Form for German Classes 


SPECIAL VALUES 

It interests the students. 

It is simple enough for second- and third- 
year classes. 

It provides ideal upp L faryr di 

It vocabulary and notes. 

It has many distinguished men among its 
collaborators and correspondents. 

It contains a resumé of current events, let- 
ters from Germany, travel sketches, 
songs, etc. 

50 cents per year. In clubs of six or more, # cents each 

Single copies, 15 cents each 
Six or more to one uddress, 12 cents each 
— Four issues per 
October, December, Peareery, ane April 


FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL PRESS ((erman Dept.) 
330 WebsterAvenue Chicago, Illinois 
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State Normal University. A principal of the 
school who will also act as training teacher 
for the two upper rooms will be appointed 
to begin September, 1916. A second primary 
teacher will take charge of the two primary 
rooms. Next school year the other rooms of 
the school will be taught by the regular paid 
teachers of the home. To each of the four 
rooms under the charge of training teachers, 
student teachers from the senior class of 
Normal University will be assigned (two for 
the forenoon and two for the afternoon). 
Just as rapidly as it can be done, the various 
educational opportunities of the Illinois 
State Normal University will be extended 
to the children of the home. The older 
students will have the advantages of the spe- 
cial vocational courses afforded by the Uni- 
versity High School. After the new plan is 
completely installed, the four teachers who 
have had charge of the school at the home 
will be transferred to other institutions at 
St. Charles, Geneva or Lincoln. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS MEET 


It is encouraging to see the increased in- 
terest that is being taken by school directors 
and members of boards of education in co- 
operation with each other and to get a 
better understanding of school problems. 


MACOUPIN COUNTY 


On March 16 school directors and members 
of boards of education from all over Ma- 
coupin County gathered at Carlinville in the 
circuit court room for a meeting of the 
Macoupin County Scnool Officers’ Associa- 
tion. 

An exceedingly interesting program was 
given as follows: 

‘<The New Sanitation Law,’’ U. J. Hoff- 
man, assistant state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

‘* Questions and Answers on School Law,’’ 
J. C. Thompson, of the state superintend- 
ent’s office. 

George W. Solomon, superintendent of the 
schools of Macoupin county, had charge of 
the meeting. 


CASS COUNTY 


On February 29 there was held in Vir- 
ginia a meeting of the directors and members 
of Boards of Education of Cass County. This 
was the first meeting of this kind ever held 
in this county, and was attended by about 
one hundred persons. Almost every district 
in the county was represented. 

An interesting address was delivered by 
County Judge Charles Martin, who is him- 
self a country school director, and Assistant 
State Superintendent W. S. Booth discussed 
with us the new Sanitation law. 

A permanent School Officers’ Association 
was formed by the election of Mr. Alex Huff- 
man of Arenzville, President; Mr. Louis 
Carls of Ashland, Vice-President; Dr. J. G. 
Franken of Chandlerville, Secretary. 


SUMMER NORMAL AT BLACKBURN 


Blackburn College, situated at Carlinville, 
will again hold a normal school session next 


summer. The courses conducted last summer 
were very successful. The fact that Carlin- 
ville is a hundred miles from the nearest 
state normal makes it possible for many 
teachers in the surrounding districts to re- 
ceive additional training at much less ex- 
pense and inconvenience than would have 
been possible otherwise. 

Upon the recommendation of President 
Felmley of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Superintendent C. W. Smith of Win- 
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chester has been selected as principal of the 
summer normal at Blackburn College. Miss 
Emma Sparks of the University of Chicago 
will teach physiology. Miss Elsie Wetzel of 
the Carrollton High School will also be a 
member of the faculty. All of the above 
teachers are graduates of the Illinois State 
Normal University and have been selected 
because of their ability to give courses that 
will fit into the regular schedule of their 
alma mater. Credit for work done at Black- 
burn will be given to those who may wish 
to continue their courses later at Illinois 
State Normal University. The Blackburn 
normal summer session will open June 10th 
and will continue for six weeks. 


MOLINE: 


After an inspection of the school buildings 
of Moline, Walter H. Bennett, state fire 
marshall, declared he was shocked at condi- 
tions he found. In several frame school 
buildings all doors open in instead of out. 
Other schools had half of the exit doors 
bolted. One school had a fire escape that is 
very poorly installed. Another school build- 
ing, three stories in height, has no fire escape 
whatsoever. It has been said that these con- 
ditions have been reported before by building 
inspectors and others but that changes had 
not been made. 


ALBANY: 


Kennard Seyller, a graduate of the North- 
ern Illinois State Normal School, is assistant 
principal of the schools of Albany. Mr. 
Seyller resigned a position in the state school 
at St. Charles in order to take the position 
in Whiteside County. 


LINCOLN: 


Superintendent H. A. Perrin of Lincoln 
will again be a member of the summer school 
faculty of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. Mr. Perrin will lecture in the de- 
partment of teaching process for city and 
graded schools. 


VERSAILLES: 


‘*We, the teachers of Brown County, be- 
ing in favor of uniformity of text books 
thruout the State of Illinois, and of free 
distribution of text books to the pupils, do 
resolve: 

First,—That we express to the State Legis- 
lature our desire for legislation on this 
matter. 

Second,—That we tender Mr. W. L. Steele, 
the legislative committeeman of the Western 
Division of the State Teacher’s Association 
our hearty support and cooperation in any 
effort to bring about the desired legislation. 

Third,—That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to each member of the General As- 
sembly from this district, and to Mr. W. L. 
Steele thru our legislative committee. 

Signed, 
FRANK MCMILLEN, 
MARIE BELLE McCase, 
Daisy GLAZE. 
URBANA: 

Miss Jennie Vanderveer, for thirty years 
a teacher in the Urbana schools, died last 
month in Augustana hospital in Chicago 
after an illness due to tumor of the liver. 
Miss Vanderveer became ill in February but 
continued her school work until March 2, 


NOT BACKWARD 
Country school teacher—You notice that 
boy who stands at the foot of his class? 
Well, last summer he was the brighest boy 
in school.’’ 


Committeeman—He’s is now. I notice 
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the foot of the class is nearest the stove.’’— 
Puck. 


KEWANEE: 


When the Board of Education of Kewanee 
announced the purchase of about four acres, 
centrally located, for a public playground 
and school athletic field, President E. E. 
Baker of the Kewanee Boiler Company of- 
fered to erect four complete public baths on 
the site if the city will maintain the same. 


AURORA: 


Miss Phoebe Gardner has been appointed 
principal of the new Beaupre school which 
was opened last month. 


ROBINSON : 


Ex-Superintendent._ of Schools Harry E. 
Green of Robinson received an anonymous 
letter on March 7th which was as follows: 

‘*T am enclosing fifty dollars for you to 
give to a school about six or eight miles 
northwest of Robinson to pay for a chart 
that I stole from the school about eighteen 
years ago. The school was in the southeast 
part of a woods at that time. The Lord 
has punished me for this ever since it was 
committed; so now I want to straighten it 
as near as I can. Please announce this in 
the Daily Republic when you get correction 
made. Yours for a cleaner life. Am also 
writing M. E. and Baptist ministers.’’ 

The school has been located as the Barlow 
School. At the time the chart was stolen, 
the market price of charts was from $32.50 
to $37.50. Mr. Green has paid the treasurer 
of Barlow district the entire fifty dollars, 
less postage and advertising expenses. 
DANVILLE: 

At the instance of Mr. William Delay, Jr., 
the local Bricklayers’ Union of Danville in- 
terested other labor organizations in the 
movement to establish a night industrial 
school in Danville. Superintendent G. P. 
Randle explained the matter carefully to 
the board of education and plans were made 
to open the night school. The members of 
local unions, who were appointed by their 
different organizations as an _ industrial 
school committee, stated that they were in 
sympathy with any movement for the ex- 
tension of the opportunities of education and 
particularly with the desire to offer to men 
and women who have found it necessary to 
undertake work without sufficient educational 
preparation an opportunity to add to their 
educational attainment. 


GALESBURG: 


A free night school, offering courses in 
vocational and academic education for men 
and women and for employed young people 
was opened March 20. Among the organi- 
zations active in promoting the movement 
for the establishment of such a system of 
education were the Rotary Club and the 
Greater Galesburg League. Teachers who 
have volunteered their services are: 8S. B. 
Irish, Miss Jessica Royer, R. G. Gill, G. H. 
Bridge, Josiah Babcock, Professor L. J. 
Pollard of Lombard, Miss Elsie White, Miss 
Nellie Collins, Holland Sperry, J. W. Adams, 
Laura Munson. An eight week course is 
offered. 


WATSEKA: 


A movement is being started at Watseka 
to relieve the crowded condition of the 
schools before the new sanitation law goes 
into effect January 1, 1917. Superintendent 
Haviland and County Superintendent Gil- 
breath addressed the board of education last 
month, giving a clear and comprehensive 
exposition of the conditions at present pre- 
‘vailing. Mayor Saum warmly supported the 
proposition to build a new building. 
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OHIO EDITOR’S TRIBUTE TO 
DR. W. C. BAGLEY 
In the March number of the Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly Mr. O. T. Corson gives a 
well written article entitled, ‘‘Some High 
Points In The Detroit Meeting,’’ discussing 


SANITARY SHADES 








the features of the recent meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. His remarks concerning one of 
the Illinois men on the program are as fol- 
lows: 

‘*Doctor Bagley, Director of the School 
of Education, University of Illinois, again 
demonstrated his clear insight and sound 
sense in the ‘‘Joint Discussion ’ on ‘‘The 
Minimum Essentials versus the Different- 
iated Course of Study in the Seventh and 
Eighth Grades.’’ Unlike some of the other 
alleged leaders in some other schools of edu- 
cation, he presents convincing arguments in- 
stead of filing final decisions. When listen- 
ing to Doctor Bagley in the discussion of 
any subject, it is impossible not to feel that | 
the cause of education would be greatly | 
helped, could the majority of the colleges of 
education arrange in some manner to send | 
the members of their faculties to school to | 

| 
| 
| 





him for a course of training. It is certainly 
refreshing to know that there is at least 
one prominent teacher of teachers who is 
perfectly safe and sane in these days of 
educational unrest.’’ 


durable. 





MEETING OF PRIMARY SUPERVISORS 
The Primary Supervisors of the State of 

Illinois will meet at Joliet on May 12 and | 

13. All should come whether a personal in- 


Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
come in soft, attractive colors that rest 
the eye. 


They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 








The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 
There is a big difference between our shades and the 
other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


vitation is received or not. An organization | Luther O. Draper Shade Company 


of these supervisors may be made. Miss | 
Nelle Haley, primary supervisor, at Danville, 


Ill., is one of those promoting this confer- 
ence. 
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University of Wisconsin 
Summer Session, 1916 


JUNE 26 to AUGUST 4 


346 COURSES. 190 INSTRUCTORS. Gradu- 





ate and undergraduate work in all departments leading to 
all academic degrees. Letters and Science (‘including 
' Medicine), Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (includ- 


ing Home Economics). 


TEACHERS’ COURSES in high-school subjects. 


Strong programs in all academic departments. Excep- 
tional research facilities. 


NEWER FEATURES: Agricultural Extension, Ath- 
letic Coaching, Aesthetic and Folk Dancing, Community 
and Public School Music, Co-operation and Marketing, 
Festivals, Geology and Geography, German House, Jour- 
nalism, Manual Arts, Moral Education, Physical Educa- 
tion and Play, Psychology of Public Speaking, Rural 
Sociology, School Administration, Speech Clinic, Zool- 
ogy Field Course. 


Favorable Climate. Lakeside Advantages. 
One fee for all Courses, $15, except Law (10 weeks), $25. 
For illustrated bulletin, address 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY 


Madison, Wisconsin 











UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Summer Session 


EIGHT WEEKS 
JUNE 19 to AUGUST II, 1916. 


RECULAR UNIVERSITY COURSES in English, 
education, ancient and modern languages, physical, biological 
and social sciences, mathematics, agriculture, household science, 
art and design, manual training, music, physical training for 
men and women, general engineering drawing, mechanical en- 
gineering and mechanics. 

COURSES FOR TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUB- 
JECTS including agriculture, art and design, household science, 
manual training. music, and commercial subjects. 

COURSES IN EDUCATION with special emphasis 
on gfaduate work for high-school teachers, and for principals 
and superintendents. (Principles and methods of teaching, 
administration and supervision, secondary education, vocational 
education, school hygiene, educational phychology, mental tests, 
and history of education). 

COURSES FOR ATHLETIC COACHES and direc- 
tors of physical education in high schools and colleges in- 
cluding Pasketball football, track, and baseball. One course 
designed for teachers who coach high-school girls or supervise 

maf-school games. 

SCHOLARSHIPS are available for all high-school 
teachers in Illinois and all other teachers in the State who are 
qualified to matriculate as regular students in the University, 


For further imformation address the 


DIRECTOR 


Main Hall URBANA, ILLINOIS 
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YES, I AM WHICH. 


St. Paul Dispatch—An English professor, 
traveling through the hills, noted various 
quaint expressions. : 

‘¢What d’ yo’-all want?’’ called out a 
woman. 

‘*Madam,’’ said the professor, ‘‘can we 
get cornbread here? We’d like to buy some 
of you.’’ 

‘*Cornbread? Cornbread, did yo’ say?’’ 
Then she chuckled to herself and her manner 
grew amiable. ‘‘Why, if cornbread’s | all 
yo’ want, come right in, for that ’s just 
what I hain’t got nothing else on hand but.°’ 





The dull boy in the class unexpectedly dis- 
tinguished himself in a recent history exami- 
nation. The question ran, ‘*How and when 
was slavery introduced into Americat’’ To 
this he replied : ‘No woman had come over 
to the early Virginia colony. The planters 
wanted wives to help with the work. In 
1619 the London company sent over a ship- 
load of girls. The planters gladly married 
them, and slavery was introduced into 
America.’ ’—Youth’s Companion. 


QUINCY: 

Miss Effie A. Adams, for 20 years prin- 
cipal of the Madison School in Quincy, will 
resign April 22. She has been a teacher for 
32 years. Miss Adams expects to devote her 
time to travel. 

Rock ISLAND: 

The $1,800 cafeteria for the Rock Island 

high school opened last month. 


SAUNEMIN: 

The voters of Saunemin and vicinity de- 
clared themselves in favor of a new township 
high school last month by a vote of 252 to 
96. An election will be called early this 
month to select a board of education. 


QUINCY: 

At the annual school election April 15, 
the citizens of Quincy will vote on three 
propositions: To replace Dewey School build- 
ing with a $75,000 new building, to replace 
Irving School building with a $100,000 new 
building, to spend $25,000 in adding four 
new rooms to Washington School building. 


CATLIN : 

307 voted for and 176 voted against the 
proposition for the formation of a township 
high school district with Catlin as its center. 
The election was held March 14. 


PEORIA: 

At the suggestion of L. H. Weers, the 
students of Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
have been given an opportunity to compete 
each year for a George Fitch medal in 
literary work. The competition will be for 
all work of a literary nature, excepting that 
it must not pertain to the late author him- 
self. This year the medal, which is of gold, 
will be donated by the Jacquin Company of 
Peoria. The contest closes May 22 and the 
prizes will be awarded June 22, which was 
Mr. Fitch’s birthday. Up to this time there 
had been but one medal,—the Steele Chem- 
ical Medal,—for which Bradley students 
could compete. The judges for this year’s 
contest are: William Hawley Smith, W. Kee 
Maxwell and Fred A. Stowe. 


ROCHELLE: 

The Rochelle Register of March 3 gives an 
account of a debate which may be of inter- 
est to our readers, as follows: 

‘*One of the boys’ debating societies of 
the high school held a meeting on Thursday 
evening and a debate on the question as to 
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whether school teaching made old maids or 
not was the principal event. Some of the 
arguments put forth to prove that teaching 
does produce old maids were the following: 
It produces sourness of disposition; produces 
a salary which a’woman dislikes to give up; 
practice in dealing with children unfits a 
woman to properly handle men and bring 
them to the point of proposing; teaching is 
a noble profession which a woman does not 
wish to lay down. 

‘*The negatives claimed that school boards 
are continually having to hire new teachers 
to fill the places of those who got a chance 
to get married and cited local examples; 
the woman teacher with a fat pay envelope 
is able to make a cash-in-hand impression 
on the handsome unmarried bank clerk (local 
instance also cited); the teacher’s training 
in psychology is such that she is able to 
study her intended victim and seize the 
psychological moment; the association with 
married men teachers who are model hus- 
bands makes the desirability of. marriage 
very strong in the minds of women teachers. 

‘*The judges decided for the affirmative 
and it is rumored that several senior girls 
who had hoped to teach have changed their 
minds, ’’ 

The physicians of Rochelle have agreed to 
make a free medical examination of the 
pupils of the Rochelle public schools, the 
examination being confined to nose and 
throat. After the examination is completed, 
a letter will be sent from the school office 
to all parents whose children seem to need 
medical treatment. 

On Monday, March 6, exercises were given 
in the public schools in observation of the 
child welfare movement. 

The deposits of school children in the 
school savings account of the Rochelle Na- 
tional Bank now amount to $745.30. It is 
said that this is a small part of the money 
that has been deposited since the school bank 
was started as many children have drawn 
their savings when money was needed and 
many have taken their money from the school 
account and have become individual deposit- 
ors. 

Superintendent Wimmer of Rochelle is 
encouraging the children of the public 
schools to have home gardens next summer. 
A set of lantern slides, recently exhibited 
before pupils, showed what the children of 
many large cities are doing today in the way 
of gardening. 


HAVANA: 

Mrs, 8. E. Pierce, principal of the Havana 
High School, has returned to her duties after 
an illness of six weeks. 

DALZELL: 

Miss Anna Francisetti, a teacher at Dal- 
zell, has been awarded $15,000 by a jury 
against the Spring Valley Coal Company. 
Miss Francisett’s left arm was torn from her 
body when she was caught by a conveyor 
operated at a Dalzell mine. 


INJUNCTIONS GRANTED IN HIGH 
SCHOOL. TUITION CASES IN 
ILLINOIS. 

The new law in Illinois by which the tui- 
tion pupils in high schools have their tuition 
paid out of the share of the county in the 
state distributable fund can now be carried 


out. The distributable fund is available but 
a number of the cities have brought suits 
against County Superintendents to enjoin 
them from making the payments. 

At Rockford, Winnebago County, at 
Bloomington, McLean County, and at many 
other cities the injunctions have been granted 
temporarily and the case is before the Su- 
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preme Court. The provisions in the consti- 
tution that taxation must be uniform, that 
there shall be no commutation of state taxes, 
and that the general assembly shall not 
appropriate money for a local corporate 
purpose, are the sections said to be violated 
by the tuition law. It is also held that 
there had not been an appropriation made 
by the legislature for the payment of high 
school tuition. In Rockford the court was 
also of the opinion that the high school 
tuition law was, in effect, special legislation. 


BLOOMINGTON WINS STATE HIGH 
SCHOOL BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


With the youngest entries at the tourna- 
ment, the Bloomington High School team 
won the state high school basketball cham- 
pionship at Decatur on March 11, by de- 
feating Joliet, Springfield and Robinson. 
There were eight contesting teams in the 
championship tournament. In the district 
tournaments held in February 131 high 
school teams competed. 

One of the most pleasing results of the 
winning of the championship by Blooming- 
ton was the hearty recognition given to the 
members of the winning team by all classes 
of Bloomingtonians on the return of the 
team from Decatur. Probably the best com- 
parison is to the accounts given of ovations 
given in ancient times in Greece to the 
winners of the original Olympic games. 
Members of the Commercial Club, ministers, 
former star athletes and simple ‘‘1st citi- 
zen’’ and 2nd citizen’? (As Shakespeare 
eaHs them) joined in a monster celebration 
at the Bloomington High School on March 
13. The Commercial Club sent two large 
baskets of flowers for the occasion. A series 
of dinners and entertainments were given in 
honor of the state champions during the 
week, 

Some dissatisfaction was expressed at the 
tournament by several of the players and 
spectators at the work of the officials who 
presided at the games. It was felt that the 
contests were, perhaps, slowed up unneces- 
sarily at times. As one spectator remarked, 
‘*The final result of the tournament would 
have been the same but the would 
have been better with better officials.’’ It 
is hoped that next year more money can be 
spent for official talent. 


SCHOOL GARDENS. 


Mr. A. D. Phillips, head of the department 
of agriculture in the Freeport schools, last 
spring put in practice an excellent system 
for garden work with pupils of the high 
school and of the elementary schools of that 
city. His plan requires an accurate record 
by each gardner of the work as it is done 
and of the values of the various products 
raised. The work was carried on throughout 
the summer. By means of cash prices and 
honors general interest was maintained. 
Honors were given to the school maintaining 
the best group gardens, and at each school 
ten dollars in cash prizes were given to in- 
dividual pupils found to have the first, sec- 
ond, or third best gardens. In the fal! after 
the garden season closed, each pup‘i handed 
in a note book outlining his work and giving 
data of the financial value of the garden 
products. 

The points considered in marketing the 
standing, and their relative importance 
were:—note book, 10 per cent; promptness 
at meetings for work at the gardens, 20 per 
cent; care of garden, 40 per cent; amount 
of money made, 20 per cent; and amount 
of money deposited in bank, 10 per cent. 
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AURORA: 

Superintendent C. M. Bardwell announced 
early this year to the business men of Aurora 
that if at any time during this school year 
they temporarily need additional stenog- 
raphers or bookkeepers, such help may be 
obtained without pay from the East Aurora 
high school. T'wenty-five of the high school 
students are taking advanced shorthand and 
bookkeeping courses,and several of them are 
already first class. 

‘*The class is known as the ‘office prac- 
tice class,’ ’’ Superintendent Bardwell said, 
‘‘and all are capable of doing good office 
work. They have finished their courses in 
bookkeeping and stenography and are now 
ready to take positions. As they do not 
graduate until June, they are not ready to 
take regular positions, but they are ready to 
go into the offices and work temporarily 
for the experience. 

‘*Tt is not our intention to crowd stenog- 
raphers or bookkeepers out of their posi- 
tions or to keep anyone who needs work 
from getting a position. We hope to find 
places where a business man or manufac- 
turer is in need of a stenographer or book- 
keeper to substitute for a short time. Or 
there may be employers who do not need 
help but who will put the pupils to work so 
that they can receive the practical or real 
experience. The members of the class will 
work without pay to gain the training.’’ 

The class in bookkeeping and stenogra- 
phy at East High has grown so rapidly that 
it has been necessary to turn another room 
over to the work. So many boys and girls 
desire to take up stenography that it has 
been necessary to purchase eight new type- 
writers. There are now 175 pupils in the 
department. In the stenography department 
there are 44 typewriters, including the eight 
new ones which have been purchased. 
GENEVA: 

Miss Effie Ekeberg, a teacher in the Geneva 
schools, was cut and bruised in Chicago when 
a taxicab in which she was riding skidded 
and struck a pillar at Kinzie and Wells 
streets. She was taken to Augustana Hos- 
pital. Miss Ekeberg had planned to go to 
Galesburg to visit during the last school 
vacation. 


TUSCOLA: 


Forty cases of measles have been reported 
by Superintendent Waldrip of Tuscola. The 
eases are confined to pupils of the South 
Ward and High School, not a case having 
apeared so far among the pupils of the 
North Ward School. 


HOOPESTON : 


John Gordon Strong of Hoopeston has 
been appointed by the United Presbyterian 
Board of Missions to a professorship in the 
Gordon Missionary College at Rawal Pindi, 
India. Professor Strong’s sister, Miss 
Martha Strong, has for some time been in 
charge of a mission at Buiranwala, fifty 
miles from Rawal Pindi. 


GALESBURG: 


Three instructors in Lombard College, 
Misses Helen H. Hootman, Louise L. Leaton 
and A. Horton, have handed in their resigna- 
tions. Miss Hootman is going west to teach; 
Miss Leaton will begin graduate work at 
the University of Chicago; Miss Horton 
has had an opportunity to become head 
of the art department of another college, 
name not given. 


JESSE H, NEWLON TO LINCOLN, NEB. 


Principal J. H. Newlon has been elected 
principal of the new $600,000 high school 
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at Lincoln, Neb. 


It is probable that Mr. 
Newlon will accept the new position. 
‘‘T have never seen a finer equipped 


school,’’ said Mr. Newlon. ‘‘The building 
is newly completed and is magnificent. It 
has been erected at a cost of $600,000 and 
is located in the center of a campus of fif- 
teen acres in the heart of Lincoln. My stay 
in the west was prolonged but was pleasant 
in every way. A member of the board caused 
the delay in its meeting through his ab- 
sence from the city. 


Crry oF 60,000. 


‘*There is a wonderful city and school 
spirit in Lincoln, which is one of the clean- 
est and most progressive of western cities 
it has been my pleasure to visit. The city 
proper embraces about 60,000 inhabitants 
and its suburbs are estimated at about 
20,000, making a community estimated con- 
servatively at 70,000. The board is an ex- 
cellent body of men and the school sentiment 
is splendid. There seems no doubt that the 
school will leap into national prominence 
with its first year. I do not wish to leave 
Decatur, but I think now that I shall accept 
the offer. My life here has been most pleas- 
ant and profitable and the many friends I 
have here, made in the eight years of school 
work, are of the life-long variety, I feel 
that this is an opportunity that should not 
be missed.’’ 

Superintendent Engleman expressed deep 
regret in the probable loss of Mr. Newlon 
to the Decatur schools. 

GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 

‘*There could have been no finer work 
than that done by Mr. Newlon in his eight 
years of teaching and high school manage- 
ment,’’ said he. ‘He has stamped his per- 
sonality on the Decatur schools indelibly 
and has been a colleague such as any 
man may well be proud of.. He has given 
his term of service to Decatur, however, and 
he deserves better things even though we 
want to keep him. This opportunity is a 
golden one and means a step higher in the 
educational ladder. He is capable of any 
place he takes and is certain of the success 
in his new field that he has made in De- 
eatur.’’ 

Superintendent H. H. Kirkpatrick of West 
Chicago is a candidate for the position of 
principal of the Decatur High School. He 
was formerly at Deland. 





UPPER ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION 
OF STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
MEETS IN MOLINE OCT, 12-14, 
‘*Americanization’’ is to be the general 
topic of the fall meeting of the newly formed 
Upper Illinois Valley Division of the State 
Teachers’ Association. The addresses and 
discussion will treat, not only of the Ameri- 
canization of foreigners, but also of Ameri- 

canization of Americans. 
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Tothill’s Patent Safety Playground Apparatus 
BRIGHTENS THE MIND 
DEVELOPS THE BODY 
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Send fer Catalogue Today. Everything for Playground Use. 
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PLAYS for SCHOOL 


and Home. _Recitations, monologues, 
dialogues, drills and all kinds of ideas 
for entertainments. Send for free catalogue. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


542 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


FIGHT THE FLY 


Your school can help. Literature, directions for 
making a fly trap, and suggestions for organizing a 
Fly Campaign furnished upon request. 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


International Harvester Co. of New Jersey (Inc.) 
arvester Building, Chicago 
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in obtaining. It is pre 
The language is simple for the pupils’ study. 


the year. 





HOME GEOGRAPHY 


A New Book by Douglas C. Ridgley, Professor of Geography 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


With Type Study Stories Written by Lura M. Eyestone, Critic Teacher, Train- 
ing School, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


The book covers the work given on this subject in the Course of Study for the Schools o 
Illinois, month by month, and supplies material which teachers everywhere find great difficulty 
1ed along different lines from anything yet published for this subject. 
The instructions and information for the teacher 
are the most definite ever furnished in this line. Every teacher of Home Geography should have 
the book and put it into the hands of the pupils, Work in this book can be taken up any month in 


The Price is 40c at your bookstore, or postpaid from 


McHNIGHT @ McHNIGHT, 


Publishers, Normal, Ill. 
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AN AGRICULTURE FOUNDATION FOR 
VALPARAISO. 


A well known citizen of Valparaiso, Mr. 
William E. Pinney, and his daughter Myra, 
are establishing a Foundation for the train- 
ing of young men in Agriculture. It con- 
sists of four hundred acres of excellent land 
in the vicinity of Valparaiso. They have 
tendered the management of this Foundation 
to Valparaiso University, which the Univer- 
sity gladly accepts. It will be the means of 
its enlarging to any extent desired its de- 
partment of Agriculture. The value of the 
Foundation is more than $50,000. Valparaiso 
University has never, in all its history, 
solicited any gifts or aid, and this is the 
first outside help, which is highly appre- 
ciated. 


52 TEACHERS’ COURSES IN SUMMER 
SESSION 


Fifty-two courses designed especially for 
teachers and covering practically every sub- 
ject taught in secondary schools, will be 
offered at the University of Wisconsin dur- 
ing the Summer Session of 1916. Among 
the departments in the College of Letters 
and Science that will offer special work for 
teachers are Public Speaking, Mathematics, 
Manual Arts, Physics, Latin, German, Jour- 
nalism, History, English, Botany, and Music. 
Fourteen courses in the psychology and 
methods of teaching and in the administra- 
tion and supervision of schools will be given. 

Coaches of high-school basketball, foot- 
ball, and track work may learn the latest 
methods in their work in classes which are 
planned by the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation. Folk dancing for children from the 
first grade through the high school will be 
taught. Courses in play-ground work and 
gymnastics will also be given. 

Methods of teaching agriculture in sec- 
ondary schools and a course in horticulture 
for teachers will be given by the College of 
Agriculture. Machine design for teachers of 
manual arts will be offered by the College 
of Engineering. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS FOR 
TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations to be held throughout the 
«ntire country during the Spring. The posi- 
tions to be filled pay from $1200 to $1800; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. ’ 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. J 235, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


INDUSTRIAL ART TEXT BOOKS 

During recent years thousands of progres- 
sive teachers, scattered all over the Unitec 
States, have been steadily enriching their 
school work by making ‘‘Drawing’’ more 
significant to children. Little by little, 
through ‘‘ busy work’’ and ‘‘ applied design’’ 
new projects and materials have been intro- 
duced, new methods have been developed, 
and a new orientation of thought has been 
established. The watchword of the leaders 
has been The development of taste and skill 
through beautiful handwork of every kind 
significant to children. Drawing, the mak- 
ing of marks on paper, has long been 
recognized as but one means to that end. 

Bonnie E. Snow and Hugo B. Froelich 
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have organized a progressive course of in- 
struction, and The Prang Company have 
made this available in a series of text books. 
Mr. George W. Koch has illustrated these 
books. 

Superintenderfts and teachers should write 
the publishers. The books deserve careful 
examination. 


SIX YEARS IN THE AGENCY 
BUSINESS 


Six years ago Mr. R. R. Alexander estab- 
lished the Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
at Boise City, Idaho. The volume of busi- 


ness done by Mr. Alexander has steadily 
increased, and his Agency is now the larg- 
est west of Chicago, devoted solely to the 
west. Last year it required eight persons 
to handle the business, which covered the 
entire West and Alaska. 


TEACHERS’ CHORUS CONCERT 


The Chicago Teachers’ Chorus is composed 
of women school teachers. This organiza- 
tion is probably the only one of its kind in 
the country, and is considered an important 
factor of Chicago’s musical societies. It was 
organized in 1913 and has been very success- 
ful in every respect. Last April its concert 
received press notices in all Chicago news- 
papers. Three hundred dollars of the pro- 
ceeds were donated to charity by giving it 
to the Chicago Children’s Aid Society. 

The third annual concert will be given 
April 4, 1916, at Orchestra Hall. Mr. Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, the baritone of international 
fame now with the New York Opera Com- 
pany, has been engaged at a great expense. 
Miss Mary Farrell and Miss Laura Earnist, 
members of the chorus, will be the soprano 
soloists. 

The officers are as follows: 

President, Helen T. Borucki. 

Vice President, Anna Miller. 

Secretary, Veronica Whalen. 

Treasurer, Katherine McInerny. 

Director, O. E. Robinson. 


AN UNGRADED DEPARTMENT AT 
LINCOLN 


Superintendent H. Ambrose Perrin of Lin- 
coln reports that the Board of Education of 
that city has established an Ungraded Room 
in the Central School. In a circular to par- 
ents he states the purposes of the work in 
this room, as follows: 

1. To assist backward children who are too 
old for the grade they are pursuing. 

2. To help those who are very irregular 
in‘ pursuing certain school subjects. 

3. To help those who need a chance to 
review certain parts of their school work 


[ April 


before going ahead. 

4. To assist those who need help for a 
short time in making up work which they 
have missed because of sickness or other 
cause. 

5. To provide individual instruction for 
such eases as profit most under close super- 
vision of studies. 

Mr. Perrin has also arranged a form of 
special report to the parents of pupils in 
this room for the teacher to use in reporting 
the progress made by the pupils and in mak- 
ing suggestions to the parents as to how they 
may cooperate in promoting such progress. 


SCOTCH HARRY ON TOUR 


—Harry Lauder toured our district last 
month. ‘‘I’m just crazy about him,’’ said 
many teachers who went to hear him. 
Other teachers didn’t like him,—but they 
attended the performance just the same. 
Lauder is without a rival in his particular 
field of vaudeville entertainment and the 
many friends he has made through the 
Victrola turned out in crowds to hear him 
everywhere he played. 

One story he told was as follows: 

‘*T was on my way along the sidewalk 
late one night when I saw a mon sittin’ 
in a dark hallway. 


‘**Mon,’ said I, ‘Why don’t ye go 
home? Why d’ye sit there?’ 

‘*Says he, ‘I’m listenin’ to a gramo- 
phone.’ 

**T looked and saw nothin’ and then I 
listened. Then I looked again. 

** “Mon,’ said I, ‘ Ye’re sittin’ on a cat!’ 

‘*And d’ye know,’’ concluded Lauder 
naively, ‘‘I told that story to a mon an‘ 
he wouldna believe me.’’ 

Be that as it may, Lauder’s Victrola 
records almost approach the ideal in voice 
reproduction. A theatre manager admitted 
to me, ‘‘ Yes, he registers well.’’ It seems 
to me that, of all those who sing or talk 
for the Victrola, Harry Lauder comes near- 
est creating the impression of being actu- 
ally present with us. During his recent 
tour, Lauder sang the new songs with 
which record buyers are already ac- 
quainted, such as ‘‘Doughie The Baker,’’ 
and the old favorites including ‘‘Roamin’ 
In The Gloamin’ ’’ and ‘‘ Maggie Tamson.’’ 


FRANKLIN GROVE: 

Miss Iola R. Storm, a student of the 
Northern Illinois State Normal School, has 
been elected grammar school teacher at 
Franklin Grove. She took up her duties 
March 27, 
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Advertisements | THE 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Thirteenth Annual Summer Session 


JUNE 18th to JULY 21st 
Courses in Manual Training and Domestic Arts. 
Shop and Drawing classes alone occupy four 

units of 45 x 250 feet each. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, iil. 


Short contract. 
Free booklet tells 
how to apply for 


AGENCY] ‘ic 


ich. Ave 
CHICAGO, KL 


THE McCOLLOUGH TEACHERS AGENCY 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
J. F. MeCULLOUGH GEO. T. PALMER 
If you deserve promotion there is no better way of 

securing it than by registering with us. 
We don’t have dissatisfied candidates because we 
give them the service. 
Your enrollment receives individual attention 
and your application our personal recommendation 


Railway Exchange Sidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















TEACHERS ARE NOT ‘‘WORKERS.’’ 


A test case carried up to the Supreme 
Court of the state of Washington recently 
decided that the law which had _ been 
passed making all employment agencies 
unlawful did not include teachers in its 
scope for the reason that teachers were 
not the ‘‘workers’’ which the law was 
intended to protect. It is time that teach- 
ers were recognized as professional men 
and women rather than classed with la- 
borers and the like. Education is as much 
of a profession as the law, medicine or 
the ministry. Its demands mentally and 
morally are as high and as severe. Prob- 
ably no class of people needs less legal 
protection and supervision than teachers. 
They can be depended upon to attend to 
their own affairs. 

In most states, however, that have laws 
governing employment agencies, the con- 
struction of the law is so broad that teach- 
ers have been classed- with laborers, sec- 
tion hands, ete. The decision of the Wash- 
ington Court is tardy but valuable recogni- 
tion and will serve to put teachers in the 
professional class where they rightfully 
belong. B. F. CLARK. 


HENRY COUNTY INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual meet of the Henry County 
Interscholastic Association will be held at 
Cambridge May 19, 1916. The officers for 
this year are: President, G. F. Close of 
Woodhull; Vice-President, F. A. Bell of 
Atkinson; Secretary, H. M. Hinkle of Cam- 
bridge; Treasurer, F. U. White of Galva. 

The membership of the association con- 
sists of the schools of the county and con- 
tests will be held in the following: Essay, 
declamation, spelling, chorus, penmanship, 
arithmetic, athletics for girls,—volley ball 
distance throw, Indian club race, volley ball 
distance throw, fifty yard dash; for boys,— 
high jump, chinning, standing broad jump, 
fifty yard dash, 100 yard dash, 220 yard 
dash, 220 low hurdles, shot put, running 
broad and running high jumps, pole vault 
and other events. 


PEKIN: 

C. H. Barlow, principal of the school at 
Broadwell, resigned his position last month 
to take up his duties as storekeeper in the 
internal revenue office at Pekin. Mr. Barlow 
was formerly principal of the school at 
Emden. 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 
 Posterette Photographs 100 for $1. 


WE REPRODUCE in one sheet one hundred 
photographs, about one inch in size, from 
the photograph you send us—all for $1. 




















ACTUAL SIZE 73, photo- 
oF rasTeneTte PHOTO. 500 Poszeretie Photographs and also the original, ae — 
PEARL LeMONDE STUDIO, 229 Publicity Building, 1127-29 Pine Street ST. LOUIS. mo. 








jew FUTE NOW 
FOR 


FREE 
Oeste Sites 
[NORTH W R 


THE HAZARD TEACHERS AGENCY: ae 


Covers the Northwest. Holds the highest endorsements for honest and efficient service. Fee of $1 


371 Kasote Bidg.. MINNEAPOL'S, MINN. and 
pays registry in both offices. Booklet. S Sid Nationa! Sank Sidg., SPOR ANE, WASH. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY |" ==" 


When sex king a teaching position, or teacher, 
28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD : CHICAGO | ome to headquarters—the L \(RGEST 
and BEST | QUIP ’ED Teachers 
SST OTHER OWE = Agency in the United States. Circular and 
Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los mere membership form sent on application. 




















The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency . 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


You will like our work. You will receive our personal attention. 
You will find upon investigation that this agency has the reputation 
of placing its teachers. We make no wild claims. Ask school men 
about us. It makes no difference where you wish to locate. 

Also publishers of the Yates-Fisher School Directories. 














LEE E. AMIDON, Manager 


THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 1303 Auditorium Building 


Established 1882 CHICAGO 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WORK 


_ Our bmp + come direct from School Boards and Superiatendents who ask for our recommendations. Maoy author 
ize us to select their teachers outright, year after year. We are in touch with Western Schools 
following states are our special field:—Arizona, Califoroia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraske, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming 
Our 96 page booklet, “How to Apply for a | School and Secure Promotion, With Laws of Certification of Teachers of 
all the States,” free to bers or sent postpaid for fifty cents in stamps. Our Free Se “The Road to Good Pos. 
jtions, * sent upon request. ——— 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. ROCKY MTT. TEACHERS 


WHLIAM RUPFER, Pd. M.A... Manager AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG. Denver Col 























A PLACING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 
ALBERT Did yougetit? In ‘Teaching asa Business” you may find the 
a DY a A ERS’ reason why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations 
44 sat) of thirty years of the successes and failures of applications. 
74 Cs Dent Om ¥ IT TELLS HOW Sent free. 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
‘Western Office: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. 














The Illinois State 
Normal University 


NORMAL, ILLINOIS 





Offers to Teachers of Iilinois 


Three Six Weeks Terms 
Mid Spring Term, May 1—June 9 


22 New Classes Provided. 


First Summer Term, June 12—July 21 
74 Teachers. 129 Courses 


Second SummerTerm, July 24—Aug.30 


24 Teachers. 54 Courses. 





@ The courses offerd cover all the subjects 
of the elementary and high-school programs, 
including special courses in: 


Agriculture, Household Arts, Manual 
Training, Commercial Branches, 
Music, Art and Design, Physical 
Educatior, Practis Teaching 


and 


Teachers College Courses in Educa- 
tion, Biology, Physics, Geografy 
and Literature. 


@ If an announcement does not reach you 


before March 25, WRITE FOR ONE. 


EASTERN ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


CHARLESTON, ILL. 








| te i| 
|| @ This space is used 
|| to give more publicity | 
to the Normal School 


Idea. 


q@ Better Scholarship 
and Better Technique 
in Teaching are re- 
| quired for better 
i schools. 


@ The state builds and 
maintains the normal 
schools, but the teaching 
profession and the people 
must see to it that all who 
would teach shall be thus 
trained. 


Write for special bulletin of the 
SUMMER TERM 


BEGINS JUNE 19 
Address 


E.1.S.N.S., Charleston, lll. 








The Southern Illinois 
State Normal University 
CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 


> 


Mid-Spring Term Opens 
May Ist. 


By entering at this 
date and remaining until 
the close of the summer | 
session, July 21, a stu- 
dent may make four full- 
term credits. 








By entering June 12, 
he may secure two full- | 
term credits. 








For Catalogues, Bulletins or other infor- 
mation, address the President. 


H. W. SHRYOCK 
CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 














Northern Illinois 
State Normal School 


This school offers, in addition 
to its regular school year 


A SUMMER TERM 


OF SIX WEEKS 


Beginning, June 26 


@ Courses covering all 
phases of the public school 
are offered. 


q@ Theory is illustrated by 
class work with children in 
the Practice School. 


@ A fee of one dollar is 


charged for the entire term. 


Send for Bulletin. Address: 


N. 1. S. N. S., DeKalb, Ill. 








Fach year more teachers 
Attend summer schools. 
Seventy teachers went 

Last summer from Decatur and 
Only forty the year before. 
From all progressive schools 
There were similar increases. 
The attendance would be double 
At every summer school 

If teachers did but realize 
The new interests, 

Renewed confidence, 

And greater satisfaction 

This experience would give to them 
Throughout the year. 
Worth-while teachers met; 

Fine friendships made; 

They make life brighter. 

New people, 

New work, 

New surroundings, 

Are a real rest; 

And then you are not rusting. 
Unless you are 

Physically ill 

Plan for six weeks 

Of summer school— 

An invigorating restoration 

Of professional joy and strength. 








THE WESTERN ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


OFFERS 


A Mid-Spring Quarter and 
A Summer Term For Teachers 


@ Normal School Courses for High 
School Craduates. 


q Country School and Long Courses 
for Non-High School Calves. 


@ Academic Courses for those wish- 
ng to complete a four-year High 
School Course. 

@Special Courses in Drawing and 
Design, Drawing and Music, History, 
History and English, Household 
Arts, Manual Training. Mathematics 
and Physical Science, Physical Edv- 
cation, Primary Work. and Science. 


TRAINING SCHOOL IN SESSION 
q@The Mid-Spring Quarter (12 weeks 
in length) opens May 1. 

@The Summer Term (6 weeks in 
length) opens June 12. 
Write for Catalog. 


MACOMEB, ILLINOIS 
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